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‘REMARKABLE RECORD 


... da Brilliant Future 


+ The use of rayon increased more than 


500% in the past decade—from 33,000,000 
pounds in 1923 to 207,000,000 in 1933. 
A record of progress unique in the annals 
of American business. A tribute to the 
beauty, utility and economy of rayon 
merchandise! @ @ Remarkable as_ this 


record of the synthetic yarn industry 


seems today, it is but a forecast of 
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rayons brilliant future. @ Industrial 
Rayon Corporation is proud to be 
playing an increasingly important part 
in the great synthetic yarn industry by 
prod ucing worthy yarns and knitted fabrics 
— SPUN:LO, PREMIER, DUL‘TONE — and 
by merchandising them in a sound manner. 


INDUSTRIAL RAYON CORPORATION 
9801 Walford Avenue Cleveland, Ohio 
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August, 1934 


Editor: DouGLas G. WooLF 


Headline Stuff 


E regard as front-page news the sign- 
ing of the administrative order estab- 
lishing a Textile National Industrial 
Relations Board for the regulation of labor 
controversies in the silk and wool industries. 
Since the order states that this Board may use 
the facilities and personnel of the Cotton Tex- 
tile National Industrial Relations Board, it 
seems safe to assume that the principles ob- 
served by the latter body will now be applied 
to the textile industry as a whole. 
And that is not only front-page news, but 
good news. 


Vv 


In the first place, the type of organization 
and psychology represented by this Board is 
fundamentally sound. It is sound because it 
provides for fair representation of employers 
and employees; because it provides for nego- 
tiation at the place where the trouble starts— 
in the mill; because it provides further for 
reference to State and National Boards if 
local settlement is impossible; and because it 
provides for a final agreement—a result which 
rarely follows strikes and other forms of 
labor “negotiations.” 

In the second place, the personnel of the 
Cotton Board has been such as to inspire con- 
fidence among the thoughtful elements on both 
sides. Dr. Robert Bruere, as chairman, has 
done, in our opinion, a masterful job to date; 
he now is chairman of the new board. In ad- 
dition, he himself has given public credit to 
the headquarters staff, and particularly to 
L. R. Gilbert; this personnel also becomes 
available to the new board. 

Finally, we regard this as good news, be- 
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cause we see in this kind of a set-up a source 
of most valuable technical information on the 
work-load and its many ramifications. We be- 
lieve that already the Cotton Board has data 
on this subject far excelling any information 
previously available. The extension of the 
work to the wool and silk fields means just 
that much broadening of this vital research. 
And, since facts are the only real basis for 
equitable adjustment of labor disputes, it is 
impossible to over-emphasize the importance 
of this phase of the work. 

When the Cotton Textile National Indus- 
trial Relations Board was created more 
than a year ago, it was hailed as a model for 
other industries. We still regard it as such. 

Despite all the unrest that is flaring up here 
and there throughout the industry; despite all 
the grumbling about this man or that man on 
local committees or State Boards; despite all 
the rumors of ineffectiveness or unfairness, the 
Board has done a real job. Furthermore, it 
represents the one real agency through which 
employers and employees in this industry may 
avoid much of the misery and expense of in- 
dustrial warfare and may move forward with 
any assurance of mutual prosperity. 


¥ 


They are free to choose in the matter. But 
if they donot avail themselves fully and 
fairly of the possibilities of this Board, they 
will have missed one of their greatest oppor- 
tunities. If they do avail themselves, they— 
employers and employees—will have helped 
to further the most constructive type of labor 
policy ever initiated in the textile industry. 
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The Editor Says: 


VIDENTLY the country still wants to take its 
pessimism straight. 

Poor Leon Henderson, of NRA, stuck his neck 
out when he posed as Pollyanna recently. Seldom have 
we seen the press of the country administer such a severe 
and unanimous beating for such a trivial offense. 

Because, after all, Henderson’s statement was quite 
harmless. He said business was getting better—and to 
prove it he invoked some “homely” indicators rather 
than the classical barometers of economists. Thus, he 
cited increase in sales of living-room rugs, decrease in 
number of bachelors, and decrease in small personal 
loans, instead of carloadings, retail sales, and steel pro- 
duction, let us say. 

The dailies, both pro- and con-NRA, would have none 
of it. Shades of Julius Klein were invoked, and Polly- 
annas were read out of the Democratic party. 

Oh, well, that’s the sort of thing that’s likely to happen 
in dog-days. Editors, in common with others, are apt 
to be snappy. 

Just the same, we agree with Henderson. We think 
things are on the up-and-up. Why just the other day, a 
waiter didn’t thank us for a tip. They’re getting inde- 
pendent—so probably prosperous. It’s little things like 
that that count. 





e, 


The Small Town 


( NE day last spring we stopped in a small Rhode 

Island town to make a business call. We found our 
victim, who is an inventor, dressed in white flannels and 
soft shirt, open at the neck. From his desk he could 
look down a gentle valley into which petals of apple- 
blossoms were fluttering. Across the road he could see 
his home, surrounded by a modest farm. He had 
been living this sort of life for many years. And he 
looked pretty prosperous, too. 

We contrasted -his working condition to those in New 
York. It was rather tough on the latter. 

Quite aside from all the discussion of the economic 
caliber of the small industry in a small town—whether 
or not it has been hurt by NRA, and so forth—we think 
its esthetic advantages are worth consideration. 

We are not making a blanket statement. We have 
seen ghastly little towns sheltering hideous little mills, 
where life would be a nightmare. But, on the whole, we 
are firmly convinced that the average small industrial 
community we visit is a far more enticing habitat than 1s 
And we shudder to think of 
additions to the ranks of the latter. 

That is have been so 
lord’s view on decentralization of industry. 
we have been impressed by the ideas of Austin T. Levy, 
in our own industry. He believes an industry should be 
made to fit the community; that it should be merely big 
enough to employ those living there who want such 
forms of work—and that it should never be planned with 
the idea of importing labor from outside. He has made 
rigid specifications for the sort of towns in which he 
wanted to establish his own mills. We have visited them, 
and they look pretty good to us. Besides, they offer a 
source of cash income to a community which often needs 
just that, if it is to get education, recreation, and the 


the average industrial city. 


why we interested in Henry 


It is why 
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other things which lift life from existence to living. 

This is a big subject. There’s a great deal to be said 
about it. More important still, there’s a great deal to be 
thought about it. And we don’t find that industry, speak- 
ing generally, has started to think much about it yet. 


oe, 
“~ 


An Old Story Re-Told 


“ HE average manufacturer—after he has taken 
steps to participate in the operation of the code— 
can and should go back to his own business. He will still 
have his job of running his plant efficiently, keeping his 
equipment up-to-date, selling his product wisely, and 
developing his personnel relationships on a sound basis.” 
We wrote the above, in these columns, over a year 
ago: just after the cotton textile code was approved, in 
fact. It holds just as true today. 

Codes and their fixings have taken up so much of 
industry’s thoughts during the last year, that there may 
have been a tendency to regard them as an endpoint, 
rather than as a means to an end. But they are very 
definitely the latter. They, and whatever succeeds them 
after NRA passes, can merely help to provide a sound 
economic and social setting in which each manufacturer 
or distributor can have a chance to profit by his own ini- 
tiative and ability. Anything more than that, perma- 
nently, is too much to expect ; moreover, even if it could 
be achieved, it would be dangerous. 

Many of the things we are doing now are emergency 
measures. For example, we hope the textile industry 
doesn’t have to look forward to years of spasmodic cur 
tailment programs. They’re necessary right now, but 
their perpetuation wouldn’t be sound business. Instead, 
budgetary control must eventually supply the answer. 

That is just one instance. In all current efforts, how- 
ever, it is most important that no manufacturer forget 
that, in the final analysis, it is good management and 
good merchandising that will count. This seems like a 
simple thought; it’s strange it’s so often overlooked. 


e, 


We Know Just How He Feels 


HIS letter, which came over our desk from a new 
subscriber in answer to one of our form-letters, got 
under our skin: 


Dear Editor: 

I received your letter in which you ask me to write you i1 
which industry I am most interested thus help you shape editorial 
contents. 

I am interested in wool manufacturing. 

[ do not work in factory, I work on trans-Canada road, relief 
camp at $10.00 a month, as the camp is in a lonely bush land of 
northern Ontario I have lots of time to study. 

If you would like I will write you about monetary system as 
I understand it, and its relations to—causes of overproduction 
frozen debts, falling price level, effect of mechanical power in 
production and manufacturing on monetary system. Few days 
McGraw-Hill Pub. Co. send me pamphlets of books ot 
monetary systems, but I do not like to read any more books o1 
money, because they are so misleading, either those economists 
want to mislead the people regarding monetary system or the) 
do not know it themselves, a few days ago I read in newspape! 
that only 18 men understand the monetary system in the world 
perhaps it is right (I am sending you clippings), while I heard 
once on the meeting that monetary theories are very simple, but 
economists try to make it look very confusing and try to say it 
is something hard to understand, as far as I understand I think 
monetary theories are simple. 

As regarding wool manufacturing I do not know much. I am 
just studying it now, consequently trying to get as much infor- 
mation as I can. (Signed J——K——. ) 


ago 
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“Tl Told You So” 


A LETTER FROM JACK CARD 
Editor, TEXTILE WORLD 


While excavating among my souvenirs the other day, I came across a clipping of an 
article I wrote for you way back in February, 1926, and which you accepted, too. It 
wasn't so bad, either, if I say it as shouldn't. 


It had a would-be humorous heading, "Something About Nothing or Nothing About 
Something: You Pay Your Money and Take Your Choice," and the first few paragraphs were 
sort of fresh. But that was just window-dressing; I was trying to tease you into read- 
ing it. And then all of a sudden I went serious on you. (You fell for it, anyway, as 
aforesaid.) 


I made a few predictions for the future. Can you stand reading them again? Here 
they are: 


(1) A steadily advancing scale of textile wages; 

(2) A coincidental increase and stabilization in profits of textile mills; 

(3) A cooperative spirit between management and personnel such as has never been 
dreamed of; 

(4) An industry-wide statistical survey which will enaole a manufacturer to know 
at any given time how much of a certain fabric is being made, how much is in 
stock and where, and how much is being sold; 

(5) Increasing growth of synthetic fibers to a point where they will be serious 
competitors, and possibly replacers, of Nature's products; 

(6) Development of a National Textile Research Institute which may -- or may not 
—- overturn most of our fundamental ideas on textile manufacturing technique 
but which, at any rate, will let us know what's what; 

(7) A system of industrial education which will let the youth of the nation know 
that a $20 a week job in a mahogany-equipped office is not the goal of all 
mankind. 


Look ‘em over. 


We've had recently an advancing wage scale -- thanks partly to NRA but partly to 
industry's own realization that employees are customers. We've also had a recent in- 
crease and stabilization in profits of textile mills; just how permanent this trend 
is, I don't know. 


With all the shootin' that's been going on lately, I can't say much about item 
(3) above. But don't forget the Textile National Industrial Relations Board. 


As to statistics, we're making progress toward that end -- here again thanks 
partly to the NRA but very considerably to the ground-work laid by the several 
associations. 


Just look over any recent Rayon Number of your own magazine and see what you 
think of item (5). 


I chortle with glee over the research item (6) -~ not because something monumen- 
tal has been accomplished but because anything at all was done under the conditions of 
the last few years. In the U. S. Institute for Textile Research and the Textile 
Foundation, we have the makings of a real research program for the future. 


Finally, on industrial education, our friend Fred Feiker needs a little more time 
— but anyway we've started some place. 


You understand, don't you, that I'm not claiming any of this is finished business 
-- but I just thought I'd report progress. 


Any other odd forecasting jobs you have, let me know. 


Yours hopefully, 
acht Cand 
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Loss of Sloan 


REPRESENTS SERIOUS BLOW 
TO COTTON TEXTILE INDUSTRY 


T this writing, much of the fact concerning George 

A. Sloan’s resignation as president of the Cotton- 

Textile Institute and chairman of the Cotton Tex- 

tile Code Authority, is obscure. The reason therefor 

has not been made public. His future plans are unknown, 
as is the identity of his successor. 

Obscurity, however, does not attend the significance 
of his action to the cotton textile industry. The sense 
of serious loss is apparent, and felt in every textile 
center of the country. For it affects not only cotton 
manufacturers but all textile executives, since they have 
shared vicariously in Mr. Sloan’s accomplishments. 

Under his leadership, the 55-50 plan, involving volun- 
tary reduction of hours to 55 hours on day shift, and 
50 hours on night shift, was adopted. This is now 
historic, because it represented the first really effective 
attack on the over-long work-week and on excessive 
production in textile manufacture. Of even greater social 
and economic significance was the voluntary move to 
eliminate night employment of women and minors. 

In another direction, his initiation of National Cotton 
Week brought merchandising consciousness to an in- 








HOSE who have followed George Sloan’s efforts in 
behalf of the cotton textile industry during the last 
eight years, as has the writer, know the contribution he 
has made to its progress. At first, during the presidency 
of the late Walker D. Hines, Mr. Sloan ably supported the 
latter in his pioneering attempts to bring sanity to a 
long-ailing industry. After Mr. Hines’ retirement, his 
successor brought his dominant personality to bear 
on the situation and supplied a type of aggressive leader- 
ship which had been long needed. 
can do things, as 


own 


No one does George Sloan, without 


incurring opposition. There are those in the industry who 
criticized this that 
of the writer, this opposition has come from a very 
The 
welcomed his 
his inspiration. 


have action or trait. In the opinion 


small 


minority. rank and file recognized Mr. Sloan’s sin- 


cerity, leadership, and went on to better 
days through 
hard he has worked during 

Few will appreciate 
brought to bear, not 


No. 1) 


Very few will ever know how 
the last year and a half, particularly. 
the full extent of the diplomacy he 
only in behalf of the Cotton Textile Code (Code 
but in behalf of the entire recovery program. 

Mr. Sloan has been generally recognized as the 
outstauding trade association executive in the United States 
during these unprecedented times. Im achieving that dis- 
tinction, he brought to the cotton textile industry, and 
inferentially to all branches of textile manufacture, public 
respect in place of public suspicion. 

Not easily can his services be dispensed with. If his 
decision is final, the industry he has served faces itself 
a decision of paramount importance. It must select a 
new leader who will follow the trail blazed by Walker D. 
Hines and George A. Sloan. It cannot afford to slip back 
into the reactionary habits of bygone days and bygone con- 
ditions. If it follows through, Mr. Sloan’s struggle and 
sacrifice will have been more than worth while. The 
hundreds of manufacturers who have known him as 
“George” and have held him in high affection and esteem, 
will insist that a continuance of his work be his real 
monument in the cotton textile industry.—Hdito? 


most 





dustry which needed 
it badly. In this same 
category falls the 
work of the New 
Uses Section of the 
Institute. 

Through the Cost 
Section, there was 
brought to cotton 
manufacturers a new 
realization of the importance of sound principles and 
methods of cost determination, and a medium through 
which they could be put to work. 

These were voluntary activities. Surprisingly, to any- 
one who knows the make-up of the industry, they were 
endorsed and supported by an overwhelming majority, 
varying between 80 and 85% on the basis of spindleage. 

With the advent of the NRA, Mr. Sloan embarked on 
a new type of activity—and reached the greatest heights 
of his career in this industry. In advance of the signing 
of the recovery act, he secured the commitment of the 
industry to a new schedule of hours: a maximum of 40 
on the day shift and 40 at night. The industry was thus 
ready to act immediately in the new business of code- 
making. It submitted Code No. 1; it became the subject 
af a clinical study in the now famous “goldfish-bowl” 
hearing ; its code was approved and became the first test 
of the Administration’s “partnership” plan. 

Nor is it necessary to stop here. Despite all opinions 
to the contrary, the Cotton Textile Code has been a boon 
to manufacturers in this field. It has brought a new 
sense of purposefulness to an erstwhile disorganized 
industry. It has brought a new era to cotton textile 
workers. And, for the manufacturers themselves, there 
have been profits where hitherto there had been losses. 

The outside world recognized these achievements. Mr. 
Sloan has been hailed informally as a new type of trade 
association official, and has been honored formally 
through the 1932 award of the American Trade Associa- 
tion Executives for outstanding accomplishment in the 
industry he has served. 

To this brief summary there could be added, we are 
confident, pages of tributes from manufacturers who have 
slaved with George Sloan in executive committee meet- 
ings, in general gatherings, in Code Authority sessions, 
over the telephone, at his home, and in fact any place he 
happened to be—for he has devoted all his time and all 
his thought to this one big job. 

There could also be added, we know, praise from Gov- 
ernment officials from leaders of other industries, and 
from the general public which has come to hold the 
cotton textile industry in a new light. 

However, to the audience represented by the readers 
of this publication, no such extended information is 
necessary. They know him, and the work he has done. 





A. Sloan 


George 
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Woe Are Tired 


OF CONTROVERSY ON 
TWIST DIRECTION— 
LET’S BEGIN ALL 


OVER WITH NEW TERMS 


By Edwin D. Fowle 


Associate Editor, TEXTILE WORLD 


E ARE tired of the constant bickering over twist 

terminology. There was a time, before our hair 

thinned out and our beard grew gray, when we 
childishly thought that on some bright, sunny day the 
entire textile industry would jump out of bed with a 
broad forgive-all grin on its face and agree to accept 
some existing terminology as standard. Since that happy, 
trusting, gullible age we have watched with growing 
dismay as scalp locks have continued to be pulled this 
way and that, teeth have been strewn around mills and 
selling offices, and money has been heaped here and there 
in payment of damages caused by misunderstandings. 

At one time our spirits were revived by Committee 
D-13, the textile committee of the American Society for 
Testing Materials. Courageously this group adopted 
specific definitions for “right twist” and “left twist” and 
showed signs of standing in back of them. We ap- 
plauded and supported this progressive step whole- 
heartedly, even at the risk of losing a large proportion 
of our subscribers. But apparently people are born with 
immutable convictions regarding twist terminology, just 
as they are sometimes born Democrats or Republicans. 
At least our entreaties fell largely on deaf ears; and now 
D-13, weakened by the constant barrage of the opposing 
factions, proposes to relinquish its stand and sanction 
the use of opposite definitions by different branches of 
the industry—in no one of which, incidentally, is there 
complete agreement. 

There is now left to us only one avenue by which we 
may hope to reach accord. This is to forget the terms 
“right” and “left,” “regular” and “reverse,” “clockwise” 
and “anticlockwise,” and to adopt altogether new terms 
which will be definitely and unmistakably defined at 
their introduction. This idea was first suggested to us 
by Henry S. Tynan, of the Tynan Throwing Co., and 
since then we have learned that the German textile in- 
dustry is considering such a step. The Germans guided 
us toward the particular terms we plead for. 

We had already decided that the terms (or symbols) 
to be devised must embody the following qualifications : 
First, they must never have been used before to desig- 
nate direction of twist. Second, they must be simple to 
say, write, and print. Third, they must indicate in some 
way, besides by definition, the directions of twist they 
are intended to designate. Naturally, the third require- 
ment is the most difficult to meet; but, from the stand- 
point of avoiding confusion, it is the most important. 

The Germans are advocating the use of the letters “A’”’ 
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S" Twist 


and “Z." These terms meet adequately the first two 
requirements; but, at least as applied, they fall down 
miserably on the third. It was the letter “Z,’’ however, 
which gave us our start. Here was an easily sayable, 
writable, and printable symbol which embodied an ob- 
lique line—and a yarn is full of oblique lines. They all 
incline upward to the right if the twist is in one direc- 
tion and all incline upward to the left if the twist is in 
the opposite direction. Also, twist is usually represented 
diagrammatically by oblique lines drawn between the 
outlines of a vertical yarn; and, in fact, the original 
D-13 definitions were based on the directions of the 
spirals when yarns are held vertically. How splendid, 
we thought, if the Germans are to adopt the “Z” to 
designate that twist in which the spirals, when the yarns 
are held vertically, incline upward to the right. But we 
were grieved to discover that the Germans are planning 
to adopt “Z” for the very opposite twist ! 

So we broke with the Germans and put down “Z” for 
the upward-to-the-right twist. Then we hastened to 
write down all the letters of the alphabet to see which, if 
any, would properly represent the opposite—and we dis- 
covered “S,” a letter representing the spiral curve of the 
twist even better than “Z.” (We also discovered the 
letter ““N’’; but this, it seemed to us, offered no advan- 
tage over “S” and there was the chance that in the case 
of silk or rayon it might be mistaken as a symbol for 
“No twist.””) We considered many other possibilities, not 
all alphabetical, but we found nothing which filled the 
three requirements so well as “S” and “Z.” 

These terms are open to the same criticsm which to 
some extent the D-13 definitions received; namely, that 
in many fine yarns it is impossible to detect the direction 
of the spirals with the naked eye. This is true, but 
twisting or untwisting the yarn by revolving its end 
affords a mental picture of the spirals. For example, it 
is obvious that, if the yarn is held with one end pointing 
toward the man conducting the test and that end is re- 
volved clockwise, the yarn has “Z” twist if it untwists 
and “S” twist if it twists tighter. If any doubt arises 
on this point at the time of making a test, a handkerchief 
can be twisted to show immediately the relation between 
the direction of the spirals and the direction in which 
the yarn is revolved. 

Therefore, we offer S twist and Z twist as our modest 
contributions toward the removal of the industry’s 
greatest curse in terminology. May the accompanying 
diagram insure their correct interpretation. 
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Lesting the Applicant 


FOR INTELLIGENCE, AGILITY. AND OTHER 
SILK- OR RAYON-MILL REQUIREMENTS 


By Otto W. Bitzenhofer 


HE demand for intelligence among mill operatives 

has increased during the last few years, and the 

physical requirements for mill work have not been 
weneciak ly reduced during the same period. The care- 
ful selection of help is therefore very important to the 
efficiency of the mill and the quality of the product. Al- 
though a man’s ability improves with experience, it 1s not 
to be onan that satisfactory progress will be made if 
the basic qualifications of the applicant are unsatisfactory. 
It has to be borne in mind also that certain qualifications 
in a man or beneficial to their performance 
in handling certain tvpes of work and are detrimental in 
the case of other types. For example, certain 
very active and energetic people unsuited to 
work requiring steadiness of 
muscle. 


woman are 


there are 
who are 
calmness of mind and 
Let us consider specifically the problem of selecting 
In this case there are six qualifications to be 
as follows: 


Weaver:rs. 
considered, 


1. Ability 
for shutting 
2. Ability 


bined w 


to foresee trouble and hence avoid th 
down the machine to remedy defects 

to determine the cause of defects instantly, 
ith calmness and an aptitude fo 


e necessity 


coim- 


systematic procedure 


in remedying them, as well as the power to concentrate on 
the task without being disconcerted by the behavior of neigh- 
boring looms. 


3. The ability to observe critically the condition of both 


fabric and loom during the patrolling of a section. 

4. The intelligence to make wise decisions quickly and to 

| errors caused by absent-mindedness, such as puttin 

the shuttle in the wrong box. 

>. A sufficiently delicate sense of touch to permit judging 
the warp tension accurately 

6. Such physical qualifications as dexterity (necessary for 
avoiding long delavs ), good evesight, and freedom from color 
blindness. | 


Similar summaries of the qualifications necessary for 
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each de- 
Thus the results of the examination 


various jobs should be drawn up in the case of 
partment in the mill. 


given applicants can be read intelligently with a view to 


determining which job, if any, a specific applicant is 
suited to. The examinations proposed in this article were 
intended particularly for young applicants seeking to learn 
the trade. They can be expanded or modified to serve 
various purposes and to fit the requirements of various 
sizes and types of mills. About three-quarters of an hour 
is sufficient for the examination of any one applicant. 

The candidates are first provided with writing paper, a 
pencil, and a pair of scissors. They are then gathered 
together in a room and the one in charge of the examina- 
tion dispels what anxiety he can by a brief friendly talk. 
It is desirable that those who are to be examined will be 
as much at ease as possible. The tests are then conducted, 
largely by means of the equipment shown in the accom- 
panying photograph. They divide themselves naturally 
into groups: 
Gro ip I, The 

l. Mentine’: (a) Retelling of sentences spoken normally 
and also softly at a distance of 4 yd.; (b) the same at 14 yd. 
2. Sight: Reading letters on a graduated chart (numbered 
3 in the photograph) at the distances indicated in Table I, 
which shows the results of tests on eight applicants. 

3. Color Blindness: Naming the colors of the yarns and 
fabrics shown at 1 and 2 in the photograph and grouping 
colors together as requested. In this case (and in all others, 
tor that matter) a chart of the general character of Table I 

In this case, the time in seconds required to 


Senses 


is filled out. 
make various groupings is recorded. 


Group IT, Strength and Build of Body 
1. Appearance. 
2. Medical examination. 

Group IIT, Agility and Adaptability 


1. Making a plain weave. 
such as 


Each applicant is given a frame 
No. 10 in the photograph and which has a series of 
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warp and filling threads, each fastened at only one end. As 
each candidate finishes his task, he says his name, and the time 
taken is recorded. This task is repeated three times in suc- 
cession, an average being struck from the three results. The 
number of errors made in the weaving is also recorded. If 
desired, fancy weaves could be requested, such as twills, 
baskets, or satins, 

2. Control over the movement of both hands: Moving the 
sheet of paper at No. 5 under a lead pencil supported vertically 
in such a manner that a line is drawn between the two parallel 
printed lines without touching them. Each touch is considered 
an error, and the time required is recorded. The relation of 
the two factors is considered. The paper is supported by 
only the hands. 

3. Nimbleness of fingers: Drawing 100 threads through 
the reed shown at No. 7 in the photograph by means of a reed 
hook. One, two, or three threads per dent may be required, 
as the examiner chooses. 

4. Aptitude for learning: Making a simple envelope. The 
method is first demonstrated to the applicants and the envelope 
thus made is concealed. The applicants are then required to 
duplicate the work with scissors and paper, but with no pencil. 
No longer than six minutes is allowed, and the candidates are 
judged on the form, size, and evenness of the envelopes they 
produce. Envelopes produced by several applicants are 
shown at 12. 

5. Steadiness of right hand: The sheet at No. 5 is moved 
again below the lead pencil. This time it is supported by the 
table and guided only by the right hand. 

6. Ability to draw: The cube and prism shown at No. 9 

are placed on the table before the applicants (or shown to 
them only briefly) and they are required to draw pictures of 
them. This test is particularly useful in judging candidates 
ior repair-job work. 
Mobility of wrist: Colored thread is wound around the 
pins on the ball board illustrated at No. 8, the board having 
been previously marked and the start and finish indicated. 
Group IV, Practical Intelligence 

1. Ability to distinguish shapes of objects: The candidate 
is asked to tell whether the various objects shown him are 
round, oval, or cubic; long or short; narrow or wide; rectangu- 
lar; oblong; etc. 

2. Thinking capacity: Suggesting applications of various 
shapes and objects, such as tubes, pyramids, subways, build- 
ings, machines and parts, bobbins, etc. 

3. Mechanical knowledge or understanding: Taking a small 
piece of equipment apart and reassembling it, describing the 
purpose which each part serves. An electric bell, such as that 
shown at No. 13, lends itself to this test as its ability to ring 
afterwards shows that it has been properly reassembled. Here 
again both the number of errors and the time consumed are 
considered. 

4. Ability for visual recognition: Picking out graphic fig- 
ures. Each applicant is given one of the five cards shown 
at No. 4 in the photograph and is required to find and mark 
the same two diagrams on the large sheet of such diagrams 
shown at the right. 

5. Ability to absorb verbal orders: 
delivered orally, 


4. 


Retelling a sentence 
5 














with perhaps a catch in it. The following is an example: 
The Eiffel Tower at Paris is about 900 ft. high and weighs 
15,000 tons. How much would a tower of the same propor- 
tions weigh if only 6 ft. high? Quite often the answer is 
1/150 of the total weight, or 100 tons. Naturally, this is 
nonsense, as the structural parts of the small tower would be 
of minute dimensions and the whole would not weigh as 
much as 100 lb. 

7. Perseverance and capacity for long, tedious work: 
Threading the frames pictured at No. 11. Holes in the frame 
are numbered and the thread must be put through them in 
some requested sequence. Three successive tests are con- 
ducted and the average taken. Both the number of errors and 
the time required are considered. 

Group V, Broad Intelligence, Education, and Culture. 

1. Mental agility: Recasting a garbled sentence, such as 
the following: “Must their living earn all work men to.” This, 
when properly recast will read: “All men must work to earn 
their living.” 

2. Mathematical ability: Executing a few simple calcula- 
tions involving additions, subtractions, multiplications, and 
dvisions, with special emphasis on the relation of decimals to 
fractions, the use of percentages, and the conversion of various 
weights and measures from one unit to another. 

3. Ability to work with figures and names: Reading, writ- 
ing, and bringing figures and names into systematic order. 

4. Ability to express thoughts and to think logically while 
doing so: Delivering a short talk on some technical, social, 
or political subject. 

Mentality: Observation of the candidate during the 
previous tests has disclosed a good deal regarding his mental- 
ity, but more can be learned by asking him regarding the 
types of work which interest him and what sort of position 
he hopes ultimately to attain. It is also very revealing to 
ask him for a few sentences reviewing his life. These will 
give a key to the information sought in following paragraphs. 

6. Character: Disclosed as just suggested. 

Reading habits: Naming a few books, magazines, and 
newspapers which interest him. This information is usually 
supplemented by reference to some of the preceding tests. 

8. Understanding of industrial organization: Explaining 
certain organization matters to the examiner. 

Group VI, Discernment. 

1. Conscious discernment: The examiner permits a brief 
glimpse of some object and then inquires about certain de- 
tails of it. 

2. Sub-conscious discernment: The examiner inquires re- 
garding the appearance of some person who has been in the 
room for a brief interval without any attention having been 
called to him. 


5 


f. 


Finally it is necessary that the applicant be examined 
for perspiring hands. This is done by placing his right 
hand on a cold pane of glass, such as the one shown at No. 
6 leaning against the optical chart. When his hand is re- 
moved, the glass is examined. If the hand has left a 
clearly marked impression on the glass, the applicant has 
failed to pass this test— an important one for handlers 

of silk or rayon. 














such as a depart- How the results 
ment order, repair Fy a fe of these individual 
order, mill rule, Table I Sight lests tests are interpreted 
Cre, ee ee ee ee and correlated, Mr 
ao _— [Finest Line Finest Line Biteuhslen anil sis 
So ae | Read at 6) Read at 1 plain in i i t a 
es >. Sere Yd. Judgment} ¥é. Judgment ia tale 
a problem mentally, Practical Candi- | ee aa of ‘ bs of e. 
Experience | date | Sex| Gray White] Examiner) Gray |White Examiner 
lyr. Weaving 11. S. W. M | 13 14 \Normal | All | All |Good 
} yr. Winding |2.S. S. | F | 11 12 |Verygood; All | All |Very good 
No 3.3.A.|F | 12 13 |Good | All | All |Not sure 
EEE No 4.E.A.|/ F | 13 14 \Normal | All | All \Slow rename 
No 5.F.W.| M| 12 | 13 |Good All | All |Good 
No 6.S. P. | M 11 12 |Very good! All All |Very good 
No i.e. Gl 14 14 |Bad All All Not sure 
No 8.0. H.| M 12 | 13 |Good All All Medium 
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MANUFACTURING AND FINISHING 


BEDFORD CORD TO MEET 


Fabric Specifications 
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GROWING tendency on the part of purchasers 

of textile fabrics is to buy to specification. This 

is a step in the right direction, because it gives 
the textile manufacturer an explicit idea of what is 
required and thus lessens the chance of disagreement 
between the buyer and seller. Further, specifications 
set up by the purchaser are, or should be, correlated 
to actual values of fabrics as regards the amount of 
service demanded from them. In those mills which are 
manufacturing to meet fabric specifications, we find a 
decidedly new trend of thought. No longer are time- 
worn methods followed blindly, but an effort is being 
made to understand each manufacturing and finishing 
operation and to develop standard procedures which will 
give uniform results. 

For some time the various branches of the U. S. 
Government have maintained standard specifications on 
textiles which they buy. Many industrial users, such 
as all the major automobile companies, have set up 
specifications. Large chain stores and mail-order houses 
have done likewise. It is not difficult, therefore, to 
believe that within the near future the majority of 
textiles will be purchased to specification. 

As an example of the way in which a mill goes about 
it to manufacture to meet specifications, let us consider 
the material called “Bedford Cord Body Cloth,” a 
typical fabric used in large quantities by the automotive 
industry. 

Under “Materials” the purchaser specifies that ‘‘the 
material shall be a stock and piece-dyed, preshrunk 
bedford cord with a worsted-yarn face and cotton back. 
The cotton binder yarns, cotton filling yarns, and wool 
stuffer yarns are to be stock dyed, then woven with the 
undyed worsted face yarns and the whole fabric is then 
to be piece dyed to the desired color.” As one can 
readily see, it would be almost impossible to produce 
a fabric of the desired appearance without adhering to 
the method outlined in the specification. For instance, 
although this type of fabric could be union dyed in the 
piece, its weight and texture would not allow as com- 
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plete penetration as is obtained by stock dyeing, and 
the appearance of the fabric would be unsatisfactory. 

Under “Color” the purchaser specifies that “the gen- 
eral color shall be brown, the shade and depth shall 
match that of our standard approved sample. The color 
shall be fast to light and perspiration. It shall fade 
no more than the approved sample in 24 hr.” To meet 
this requirement, careful selection of dyestuffs is neces- 
sary. For satisfying the fastness requirements of inside 
body cloths, sulphur dyes can be employed, particularly 
when stock dyed. The shades called for naturally vary 
with the style demand, but consist mostly of mode shades 

such as drabs, shaded grays, olives, browns, etc.— 
of a fairly heavy depth. The sulphur colors must be 
selected from the best types in this class. Not only 
the dyestuff itself, but its combination with other dye- 
stuffs must be carefully considered. Rarely does this 
particular type of fabric prohibit the presence of copper ; 
therefore the regular copper sulphate aftertreatment is 
of value in increasing fastness to light. Fadeometer 
exposures are found to give reliable indications to sun- 
fastness. A nominal slight fading at 100 hr. is consid- 
ered good and acceptable. This fading, however, must 
necessarily be a fading to the same tone as the original. 
Also the rate of change; i.e., the progress of the fading, 
is important, since some combinations are known to 
change in a very short exposure and remain fairly 
constant thereafter. It is best that they remain prac- 
tically unchanged for 50 hr., and then begin to change. 
The wool dyes also are naturally subject to selection; 
and certain chrome and acid colors have been found 
applicable, as well as and-in conjunction with, some fast- 
to-light direct union colors. The dyeings must, of 
course, be fast to crocking. 

Under “Composition” and “Construction” it is spec- 
ified that the material shall be composed of 50% wool 
(minimum tolerance 5%) and 50% cotton (tolerance 
5%). “Total ends per inch shall be 90 (tolerance 
5% ); wales per inch, 10 (tolerance 5%). Each wale 
shall consist of six strands of worsted yarn. A grade 
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of half blood stock 62s quality or better is desired. 
Picks per inch shall be 81 (tolerance 5%). Additional 
suggestions are frequently given, such as “We suggest 
2/30s for size of yarn.” Samples of the fabric are 
checked by chemical analysis for composition and micro- 
scopical analysis for quality of fiber. Frequently it 
is difficult to arrive at these specifications on the first 
sample run, due to unlimited possibilities of having the 
fabric affected by the large number of manufacturing 
operations through which it must pass. For that reason, 
unless previous experience has been obtained on the 
same type of fabric, several trial runs often are neces- 
sary before production can be started. 

Under “Shrinkage” it is specified that “this material 
shall withstand a cold-water shrink with sponging, with 
no more than 3% shrinkage in warp or filling.” A 
decade ago such requirement was quite uncommon, 
and unless a Sanforizer or similar machine is available, 
great care has to be taken to prevent stretching or 
pulling during manufacturing. Even when care is taken, 
on some fabrics it is necessary to shrink the goods after 
finishing in order to conform to the specification. 
Wetting and drying without tension is the key to this 
procedure. In the laboratory, shrinkage is checked by 
drawing a square (24x24 in. is a good size) on a 
representative yard of cloth, laying it on a flat-top table, 
and sponging until thoroughly soaked. The cloth is 
dried and the operation repeated twice more. The 
measurements are then taken and the shrinkage calcu- 
lated. A more stringent method consists of boiling in 
soap and soda for three separate consecutive periods of 
20 min. 

Under “Width” it is specified that “the width shall 
he 55 in. minimum between selvages.” This 55 in. is 
obviously the width to which the cloth will just naturally 
shrink. Any undue pulling out to width is prohibited 
by the number of ends per inch specified in the finished 
piece. 

Under “Weight” it is specified that “the weight per 
square yard shall be 14.6 oz. (tolerance 5%); per 
inear yard, 22.3 oz. (tolerance 5%).” This gives an 
Ulowance of only 0.7 oz. in the square yard; although 
this is obtainable practically, it shows the need of con- 
trol in the manufacturing operations. This weight is 
arrived at in the laboratory by cutting, with a die, three 
6-in, squares at three different places in the cloth (dif- 
ferent as regards warp and filling threads), bone dry- 
ing, and weighing. A standard percentage of regain is 
then computed from the percentage of wool and cotton, 
and from this a corrected weight calculated. 

Under “Tensile strength” it is specified that ‘with a 
3-in. jaw, the warp strength shall be 115 Ib.; filling 
strength, 100 lb.”” The strength test checks the opera- 


tions previous to weaving, as well as the weaving itself. 
To a certain extent it also controls the staple length 
of the fibers, since in some instances a given yarn can 
only have a given strength with a certain length of fiber. 
Any undue tendering is also betrayed here. The grab 
method is used for testing. The lower jaw of the 
machine usually runs at 12 in. per minute under no 
load. The distance between jaws is 3 in. In order to 
be comparable, tests must be carried out at a relative 
humidity of 65% with a dry-bulb reading of 70° F. 
Also, the air velocity of the controlled chamber for 
conditioning the tests cannot be overlooked. The tables 
upon which are calculated the various percentages of 
relative humidity are based on an air velocity of 600 ft. 
per minute. It has been found that a stagnant atmos- 
phere promotes an excessive accumulation of moisture 
on the cloth. Likewise the relative humidity itself is 
affected, due to the variable reading of the wet-bulb 
thermometer, which is high with mobile atmosphere and 
low with high velocities. 

Under “Wear” it is specified that “the wear shall be 
comparable to approved sample supplied by purchaser.” 
Resistance to wear is checked on a surface-abrasion 
machine. With this tester, the sample is rubbed back 
and forth on a bed of standard abrasive, usually a thick 
canvas cloth. From 5,000 to 10,000 rubs are given, 
and the effect of rubbing is noted. As a rule, bedford 
cords show good resistance to wear; and if the fabric 
has met the specifications listed above, there is little 
question that it will pass the wear test. 

Under “Finish” it is specified that “the fabric shall 
have the same degree of finish and character as our 
standard sample. It shall be clean, well filled, free from 
crocking, properly sheared, well pressed, and free from 
specks and shives. Pieces shall be cut to not less than 
70 or more than 80 yd.” Establishment of standard 
finishing methods and careful control of the various 
processes enable the mill to meet such requirements as 
these. 

Under “Stock” it is specified that “manufacturers 
will be required to submit samples of all raw materials 
from which the fabric is made.’ This specification 
calls for no explanation. 

We have outlined briefly the measures adopted to 
make certain that a fabric is manufactured and finished 
to meet specifications. At first, one may get the im- 
pression that the whole thing is overdone. Actually, 
however, the benefits derived make the effort well worth- 
while; and once the system has been established, it is 
not difficult to follow. When definite rules are observed 
and the results checked by the mill’s own tests, once 
the manufacturer has shipped the goods, there is little 
likelihood that they will come back on his hands. 
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“Lhe Sifp Parade” 


AIMS To RESTORE CROWN 


TO QUEEN OF FIBERS 


ILK. aristocrat of textiles. Which has of late re- 
Sarded itself as too well established through the 
centuries to need modern methods of Promotion, 


will abandon that austere role next month and will march 
country in a “Silk Parade.” Determined to 
‘Urrent trend toward quality fabrics. the 
Silk Guild has completed plans for a novel 
form of Promotion which wil] Carry silk’s message to 
an estimated total of 10,000,000 American women, as 
Well as all silk consuming divisions ; f the textile industry, 

“The Silk Parade” starts in New York Sept. 10 and 
that week will be devoted to the Metropolitan area. Be- 
ginning Sept. 17. the line of March js westward, and the 
will find the campaign active jn all sizeable 
Country, 


across the 
Capitalize the 
Internationa] 


second week 
cities throughout the 
The cope and broader aims of the 
mized by R. D. Jenkins, vice-president 
director of the Internationa] Silk Guild as follows: The 
Campaign will be the opening gun of a continued effort 
(0 quicken silk COnSCIOUSNnes< among the trade and the 
Public and to inform al] divisions fully on 
silk’s qualities, characteristics. uses and history, 
Promotiona] material for the “Parade” which js being 
widely distributed to manufacturers. Cutters, wholesalers 
and 4S well as to fashion authorities and the 
trade and consumer press. Includes : Advertising mats, 
structions for staging si]k exhibits. educational Materia] 
, copies of the official “Parade” poster 
Instructions on planning 


are epito- 
and Managing 


event 


Consuming 


retailers, 


tor sales Personnel, 


for window or other display, 


sik windows or department lavouts, Prepared speeches 
M silk for radio broadcasting. and an abundance Of mis 
cellaneous merchandising Material, 

rhe advertising Campaign will he a Major aspect of 
the drive: this part of the Program calls for extensive 


10 Strike or 


hg ING the unfinished business we leave as we go 
d Is the question of the “general” Strike in the 
textile industry which has 
the special convention 


to Press 1s 
several branches of the been 


Ire atened as one of the results of 


Of the United Textile Workers of \merica in New York, 
\ug. 13 by the time this issue reaches our readers, the 
nswer may he torthcoming. 

We wish We could anticipate that answer. On the 
face of it, it appears easy—pyt it isn't, The Obvious 


nO strike: that a time of 


“dope” js that there will be 


ick busines like the present is a Poor setting from the 
tandpoint of union strategy ; and that one might expect 
PAs. T a to stal] along at least until Circumstances 
re more propitious. That seems to be the logical analy- 


and the one most men 


sce to fav Yr, 


the one we lean toy ard. 


; + 
S lf S 


' 
hay eC talke, 


Ith whom we 
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Promotion through all di- 
visions of the trade press 
including not only the tex- 
tile such but 
numerous publications 
which represent important 
silk-consuming industries, Consumer advertising will be 
equally widespread Covering both the national women’s 
and home Periodicals and the chief fashion and social 
publications of major Cities. Complementing this, the 
Guild is receiving cooperation of nearly 400 consumer 
Newspapers which wil] Carry “Parade” news through the 
{wo weeks of the event. Textile firms in all divisions 
plan to exploit the event in their own Promotion, 

Every type of silk merchandise, from raw silk to the 
finished Product, will have a place in the “Parade.” Stores 
are completing arrangements to Promote piece goods, all 
kinds of women’s and men’s apparel, hosiery, accessories, 
millinery, umbrellas. furnishings, bedroom silks, 
table silks. ete. 

The selling Opportunities of the “Parade” for retailers 
are regarded as particularly promising, The Guild has 
appointed a staff of market experts which will visit stores 
and give retailers a Suggestive check on stocks so that 
distributors May enjoy the fullest advantages of the sales 
stimulus of the drive. 

Other promotive instruments to be utilized include 
movies and nation-wide radio broadcasts. Jean Abbey, 
of the Woman's Home Companion. will feature silks In 
radio talks. 

The Program includes many other features among 
Which are “model homes” Showing silk interiors, pageants, 
community celebrations. and a consumer campaign by 
-94P Manufacturers on how silks Should be laundered, 


press as 





he use 


LVot to Strike? 


The “out” js that the U. T. W. leadership cannot be 
©xpected to do the logical thing, Particularly since “Mc- 
Mahon’s folly” in the cotton industry this spring have 
the chances of intelligent action, even fr M a selfish stand- 
point, seemed slim. Furthermore. It is senerally believed 
that there js a factional split within the U. T. W. Be- 
Cause of this, it jc held, the hand of the MeMahon-Gorman 
leadership might be forced by a more impatient group; 
Or on the other hand the leaders might take drastic action 
to forestall] Internal conflict. Such a Situation often plays 
an important Part in union activities, 

This is all conjecture—and here we must leave it. 

To sum jt up, want a strike. 
4 strike would do nobody any good, it’s a very poor time 
tor the union to call but we may have a strike 
Just the same, 


nobody seems really to 


a strike 
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eave-Room budget 


By D.G. 


Thompson 


HE question of how best to control indirect de- 

partmental labor, such as loomfixers, filling carriers, 

bobbin boys, etc., has always been a difficult one. 
Such jobs as these do not lend themselves readily to 
time study, nor is it always possible to make a standard 
allotment of work. For instance, a filling carrier under 
normal conditions may be able to service 35 looms, but 
should the run of yarn drop from 3 to 1, he will be able 
to service only 20 looms. 

The current practice of accepting rush orders, the de- 
livery of which can only be met by putting every avail- 
able loom to work and running two or three shifts, is 
another point which makes a necessity of an easy but 
rigid control of labor. When a rush order is completed, 
the number of looms run may drop 25 to 50 per cent 
within the space of a few days. This means that there 





TABLE I—Theoretical line-up for 100 looms 


No. of Rate 
Oper- tate Per 48-hr Total 
ators Occupation Per Hour Week Amount 
1 Second hand $. 60 $28.80 $28.80 
2 Section hands 45 21.60 43.20 
I Clerk No. | 30 14.40 14.40 
| Clerk No. 2 f 25 12.00 12.00 
5 Loomfixers 35 26. 40 132.00 
1 Warp starter —Head 40 19.20 19.20 
1 Warp starter 30 14.40 14.40 
1 Percher 28 16.80 16.80 
1 Percher’s helper cae 12.00 12.00 
2 Harness builders .25 12.00 24.00 
2 Harness lookers ae 16.80 33.60 
| Chain builder . 20 9.60 9.60 
1 Yarn steamer.... dia . 20 9.60 9.60 
3 Filling carriers 30 14.40 43.20 
| Waste man 30 14.40 14.40 
2 Bobbin boys 18 8.64 17.28 
2 Dropwire boys 18 8.64 17.28 
2 Utility men 25 12.00 24.00 
Total $485.76 


TABLE Il—Details of weaving expense budget 


Weekly Weekly 
Wages Wages 
1 to 10 Looms 51 to 60 Looms 
Loomfixer $26.40 Waste man $14.40 
Clerk No. | (part time) 14.40 Chair builder 9.60 
Utility man 12.00 
Cumulative total $298.08 
Total ee $52.80 61 to 70 Looms 
11 to 20 Looms Loomfixer $26.40 
Second hand $28.80 Harness builder . 12.00 
Utility man 12.00 Harness looker 16.80 
Percher’s helper 12.00 
Cumulative total $93.60 
21 to 30 Looms Cumulative total $365.28 
Loomfixer $26.40 71 to 80 Looms 
Harness builder 12.00 Filling carrier $14.40 
Yarn steamer 9.60 Clerk No. 2 12.00 
Dropwire boy 8.64 Bobbin boy ; 8.64 
Cumulative total $150.24 Cumulative total $400. 32 
$1 to 40 Looms 81 to 90 Looms 
Head warp starter $19.20 Loomfixer $26.40 
Percher . 16.80 Warp starter 14.40 
Bobbin boy 8.64 Dropwire boy 8.64 
Filling carrier 14.40 
Cumulative total $449.76 
Cumulative total $209. 28 91 to 100 Looms 
{1 to 50 Looms Filling carrier $14.40 
Loomfixer $26.40 Section hand 21.60 
Section hand 21.60 
Harness looker 16.80 Cumulative total $485.76 
Cumulative total $274.08 
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KEEPS WOOLEN-MILL LABOR COSTS IN 
LINE WITH FLUCTUATING PRODUCTION 


should also be a corresponding drop in the employees. 

Probably one of the easiest methods of attacking this 
problem is by the installation of a budget control for all 
indirect or expense labor. This method insures a daily 
check on all labor and adequately covers any fluctuation 
in the number of looms run. 

The installation of a budget is not a hard task, nor 
does it entail an enormous amount of paper work. The 
first try at budgeting will not be perfect, but, poor as it 
may be, it will prove to be much better than no control at 
all. After the budget is once established and working, 
the faults will come to the fore, and it can be improved 
and refined to suit any peculiar conditions that may be 
found. Outlined below is a simple method of establishing 
a budget for a weave room of 100 looms. 

The first step is to estalnish standards or tasks for 
each of the jobs in the weave room. In many cases this 
is already set, while others must be studied in order to 
arrive at a figure that will do justice to the operator 
and to the company. The overseer in charge of weaving 
should have the final approval on all tasks set. These 
should be listed as follows: 1 loomfixer for every 20 
looms; 1 section hand for every 50 looms; 1 filling 
carrier for every 35 looms; 1 chain builder for every 
100 looms; 1 harness looker for every 50 looms. This 
is continued until there is a complete listing of every job 
in weave room. 

Using this list as a basis for computing the number of 
employees and total amount of money needed to run 
the looms at 100 per cent capacity, we have the theo- 
retical line-up shown in Table I. With this information 
at hand, we come to the making of the details of the 
actual budget. The method as shown in Table II is 
self-evident. [Tables drawn up before NRA. ] 

It will require quite a bit of study to correlate all the jobs 
and to assign them properly. The more time spent on 
doing this part of the budget well, the better the results 
will be and the fewer the revisions necessary. If it is 
not done carefully, the department will still remain over- 
manned when running at various percentages of capacity. 

The budget is now finished and ready for installa- 
tion; but unless it is rigidly adhered to, it is valueless. 

‘his means that a daily check is necessary if worth- 
while results are to be obtained from the use of the 
budget. A form showing the number of operatives, hourly 
rate and hours worked by each, and number looms run 
should be made out by the clerk every morning and sent 
directly to the superintendent. The results shown on 
these forms are best compiled in a daily or weekly chart 
form and can be used as a basis for improving the budget 
at some later date. 

With the budget in effect, the overseer of weaving now 
has a goal to work towards, and it will be surprising 
to note his interest in this plan. The benefits to be de- 
rived from the budget will be quickly shown by a 
resulting reduction of from 10 to 30 per cent in indirect 
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Old Age... 


PROVIDING FOR DEPRECIATION 
AND OBSOLESCENCE IN MEN 


By G. Chauncey Parsons 


@ Taking care of old employees has been a tradition with many 
textile concerns, but, where no previous provision had been made 
for the payment of such pensions, the depression years made the 
continuance of the tradition difficult in many cases and impossible 
in others. Based on average life expectancy, a pension cf $50 per 
month on retirement at 65 represents a liability of $7,500. This 
article, written by an insurance broker, describes plans for plac- 
ing pensions on an actuarial basis. The sooner such an insurance 
plan 1s started, the lower the costs will be, as good years & ill 
Another point to be considered ts that 


l advance 25% on Sept. 1. 


average with poor years. 
premiums on pension insurance wil 


NUMBER of textile employers are successfully 
meeting the present-day problem of old-age pen- 
The writer has just had the pleasure of 
going over some of these examples; one of them being 
the pension set-up of Bliss Fabyan & Co., Inc. Robert 
S. Glassford, the president, was most enthusiastic over 
the benefits derived from the pension plan. He 
particularly enthusiastic over the attitude of the em 
ployees. They all accepted it, with the exception of a 
few of the younger female employees contemplating 
matrimony with the idea of a life-time pension. 

The plan of Bliss Fabyan & Co., Inc., is of the insured 
type, whereby a monthly premium is paid out of which 
the pension is purchased from current profits while the 
employee is an active worker on the payroll. The 
ployee shares in the cost. This has been in operation 
since December, 1932, and I understand the first em- 
ployee is to be retired on pension about the first of next 
year, and is decidedly pleased that his working days are 
over and that he has a means of livelihood without worry. 

The company is providing its employees with a guar- 
anteed income and is giving them an opportunity to help 
themselves to economic independence under the most 
favorable terms and conditons. Combined with the pen- 
sion plan is a life insurance plan. 

All the employees and officers of Bliss Fabvan & 
Co., Inc., are covered, with the exception above men- 
tioned of some few younger women. It is a condition 
of employment for all new employees. Mr. Glassford 
believes a pension plan is an equally good thing for mill 
organizations, and could well be installed for all em- 
ployees from foremen up, with a corresponding system 
adapted to the needs of the operatives. 

[f or when a pension system becomes compulsory, many 
advantages in plans now available will not be available in 
the compulsory plans. Further, the employer will receive 
no credit for consideration of his employees. By doing 
the job individually, the plan can be worked out to fit 
exactly the conditions of the organization, and the cost 
is less as the employees share with the employer. 

Norman E. Horn, of Wellington-Sears Co., informed 
the writer that the company was founded in 1845, had 
had three generations of management, and about three 
Further, that it had always 


$1i0ns. 


Was 


em- 


generations of employees. 
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been the policy of the company to 
look out for its aged employees, and 
that this had been done, but, due to 
changed economic conditions over the 
last few years, it was felt that there 
should be a stronger pension plan 
which unequivocally guaranteed ade- 
quate retirement income. The com- 
pany, therefore, felt that by insuring 
the pension plan with a life insurance 
company, funding the costs out of 
current income in which the employees 
shared the cost, it had really assured 
the carrying out of its tradition. 

In view of the fact that perhaps some of the employees 
would not receive adequate pension, due to the short 
time between installation of the pension plan and their 
retirement, which is age 65 for men and 60 for women, 
the company has guaranteed a minimum pension of 25% 
of salary. Combined with this pension plan is a life 
insurance policy whereby each employee has a certain 
amount of insurance in effect until he is retired. If the 
employee leaves the company, that part of his contribu- 
tion used to purchase his pension is returned to him in 
cash with interest, or it may be left in the form of a 
paid-up annuity. 

Among the textile firms that have recently installed 
pension plans are: Jantzen Knitting Mills, Nelson Knit- 
ting Mills, Forest City Knitting Co., ete. 

In the proper development of a pension plan to fit a 
specific company’s needs, there are a great many factors 
to be taken into consideration. Pension plans can be 
developed to meet all sizes of organizations from, 
roughly, 15 employees upwards, and it is among the 
smaller organizations that the need for well-developed 
pension plans is most important. A sound plan should 
be funded; that is, it should be purchased by monthly 
contributions or premiums from both employee and em- 
ployer while the employee is actively working. This pre- 
mium in turn is charged against current earnings and 
not against some future earnings. By so doing the cost 
is materially reduced, as compound interest has a longer 
time to work. 

In the past there have been a great many uniunded, 
non-contributory plans, most of which have not been 
successful. Therefore, many have been abrogated or 
changed and quite a few reinsured. The reasons for 
reinsuring or insuring from the inception are: first, the 
security afforded by the life insurance company ; second, 
the guarantee given for the completion of the plan; third, 
it puts no burden on the company for management of 
the pension fund. 


Some Pension Details 


Retirement Age. Usually 60 to 65 for males and 55 to 60 for 
females 

Pension Amounts. From 14% to 2% 
inception of plan to date of retirement. 
a past-service credit of 1% of 
of plan 


of aggregate salary from 
To this should be added 
aggregate salary up to inception 
Pension payments should be made monthly. 
Employer and employee should contribute approximately 
0% of the cost, which runs 24 to 5% of payroll, depending on 
current and retirement age factors. 
To eliminate transient employees, a pro- 
period of from six months to two years should be set. 
Should provide for shut-downs, seasonal 
lay-offs, leaves of absence and vacations. 

Privileges Various forms of annuities should be available to 
the pensioner at retirement. 

Form of Contract. Greatest care should be 
details of the contract and advisory counsel. 


Cost 


Probationary Period. 
bationary 


Lay-off Provision 
cupations, 


exercised in the 
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Fig. 1—The 
pattern wheel 


N THE Feb. 14 issue of Textite Wor op I described 

the laying out of a herringbone pattern to be knitted 

on Brinton latch-needle, sinker-top, cylinder ma- 
chines. In the present article I shall detail the laying 
out of a slightly more complicated pattern to be knitted 
on the same type of equipment. 

Let us take an 18-in. cylinder. The cut of the ma- 
chine is 13 needles per inch, the gage of the needles is 
24, the size of the needle hooks is 36, the number of 
needles in the cylinder in 665, and the machine is 
equipped with four feeds, two pattern and two plain. 

We shall have to find a pattern wheel which will di- 
vide into this cylinder of 666 needles and leave exactly 
one part of the wheel over or fall exactly one part short. 
Such a wheel is one which covers 108 needles once 
around. This divides into 666 with a remainder of 18, 
and 18 divides into 108 exactly six times, giving a wheel 
of six parts. Thus, the requirements are filled and we 
have the wheel illustrated by Fig. 1. [For a method of 
arriving at such figures by factoring the cylinder needles, 
see article by J. Frederick Cahill on pages 46 and 47 of 
the regular February, 1933, issue of TextTiLE Wor-p.- 
Editor. | 

From this we see that our pattern field should be drawn 
18 needles across. Since there are six equal parts in a 
wheel and only two pattern feeds, the number of courses 
in the pattern will be 6 & 2, or 12. We therefore lay 
out a field of these dimensions on design paper, as in 
ig. 2, I have drafted out a pattern in this field, which 
is only one of the many patterns possible, and shall now 
explain how to read it and set up the wheels. 

The numbers 2 and 1 within the brackets represent the 
two pattern wheels, while the numbers 1 to 6 outside the 
brackets represent the parts. If the machine turns to 
the right, we read our pattern from the right. If it turns 
to the left, we read from the left. If an irregular figure, 
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Outerwear Patterns 


Fig. 2.—Layout 
of pattern 





FOR LATCH-NEEDLE SINKER-TOP MACHINES 
By Leslie Miner 


Fig. 3—Interesting 
rayon fabric shown 
with wales hori- 
zontal 





















particularly a picture of some sort, is to be produced, it 
is often necessary to arrange the draft differently. For 
example, if in many such cases the arrangement is not 
changed, the pattern will print the wrong side to or up- 
side down. Consequently it is necessary to draw the 
pattern wrong side to or upside down, and occasionally 
to read from the left when the machine is turning to the 
right, or vice versa. |Readers who have followed TrEx- 
TILE WoRLD in recent years are familiar with the details 
of such variations.—Editor. | 

In reading Fig. 2, we interpret the dots as the outs or 
needles which float and the blanks as the ins or needles 
which knit. It is not good policy to float more than 
six needles; and sometimes when we find that a drawing 
calls for the floating of too many needles, we can over- 
come the difficulty by reversing the reading of the pat- 
tern and calling the dots the ins and the blanks the outs. 
Now we read as follows: 

No. 1 Wheel 


Bracket 1: 1 in, 2 out, 1 in, 1 out, 3 in, 1 out; 

1 in, 2 out, 1 in, 1 out, 3 in, 1 out........ 18 
Bracket 2: 1 in, 2 out, 3 in, 1 out, 3 in, 2 out, 

SR OOO is iiic ee AGA nate ancas es 18 
Bracket 3: 1 in, 2 out, 1 in, 1 out, 3 in, 1 out, 

1 in, Z out; 1 in, 1 out; 3 in, I Onti....... 18 
Bracket 4: 1 in, 2 out, 3 in, 1 out, 3 in, 2 out, 

Sth OM ESO ire dda o's 3 Gua aielewe aowieads 18 
Bracket 5: 1 in, 2 out, 1 in, 1 out, 3 in, 1 out, 

l mn, 2 on; ¥ in, 1 ok, 3 in; 2 otite....... 18 
Bracket 6: 1 in, 2 out, 3 in, 1 out, 3 in, 2 out, 

De hie eisai Ah RU ae ween sss 18 


No. 2 Wheel 
1 in, 2 out, 2 in, 1 out, 1 in, 1 out, 
2 in, 2 out, 2 in, 1 out, 1 in, 1 out, 1 in.... 18 
3rackets 2, 3, 4, 5, and 6: Same as bracket 1. 


3racket 1: 


It will be noted that all parts of No. 2 wheel are iden- 
tical. Many patterns come out this way. 


(See next page) 
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In blocking No. 1 wheel, start from the left of the 
reading, but from the right of the graph. In other 
words, start at “1 in” and read to the end of that part or 
section. Then start at the left of the second section. And 
soon. Begin to block No. 2 wheel at “lin.” In both cases 
mark the starting point on the wheel. 

I have previously discussed putting the wheels on the 
machine (TEXTILE Wor Lp, Feb. 14), pointing out that 
they must not be placed too close to the comb of the cyl- 
inder, in which case they would be damaged. 

In knitting this pattern, one color of yarn can be tied 
on the plain feeds; and another color, on the pattern 
feeds. Wool might be used on the former; and silk, on 
the latter. When silk is used with cotton or wool, the 
silk feeds should be made to draw a little tighter stitch. 

Following are the plans of another fabric (illustrated 
in Fig. 3) completely worked out for the same type of 
machine, and the inexperienced knitter will derive con- 
siderable benefit from working toward and checking 
these results in the manner just described : 


Size of cylinder eh See bin Sle eee eke Se eee oe 24 in. 
SSreteavr nD RINNOS Se ee as cs ok Saw site 13 
Stitch or courses per inch, stitch glass........ 22 
Rea aR ER OREIEERE aide ihe he leas Sw tenes <b bia ck 24 
Size of hooks of cylinder needles............. 36 
SOROIEG HAWN REREINORBNIR ooo 6 roa icie\p ie bia yia a nio ete ww mows 16 
ee eee 984 


Electric Eye 


The needles are to be placed in the cylinder alternating 
one in and one out. The feeds are to be as follows: 


No. 1, plain, with white ratiné rayon. 

No. 2, pattern, with 300-denier white rayon, 120 needles. 
once around in five parts, as follows: 8 in, 1 out, 3 in, 1 out, 
11 in—8 in, 1 out, 3 in, 1 out, 11 in—8 in, 1 out, 3 in, 1 out, 
11 in—8 in, 1 out, 3 in, 1 out, 11 in—8 in, 1 out, 3 in, 1 out. 
11 in—120 wheel. 

Nos. 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, and 8, same as No. 2. 

No. 9, same as No. 1. 

No. 10, pattern, with 300-denier white rayon, 120 needles 
once around in five parts, as follows: 1 out, 19 in, 1 out, 3 
in—1 out, 19 in, 1 out, 3 in—1 out, 19 in, 1 out, 3 in—1 out, 
19 in, 1 out, 3 in—1 out, 19 in, 1 out, 3 in—120 wheel. 

Nos. 11, 12, 13, 14, 15, and 16, same as No. 10. 


Although the first group of pattern feeds reads dif- 
ferently from the second, this is due to the fact that the 
break between parts does not come at the same point in 
both cases. If, however, the end of one part in the first 
group of feeds be added to the beginning of the next 
part (that is, 11 in + 8in = 19 in), it will be seen that 
the order of the blocking is the same as in the second 
group. 

Sometimes the knitter experiences drop stitches on this 
type of work. Where this is the case, it may prove de- 
sirable to loosen the stitch on feeds 1, 2, 3, 9, 10, and 11 
and to tighten it on feeds 7, 8, 15, and 16. 


By Robert G. Silbar 


UTILIZED IN CUTTING FABRICS 


Equipment for cut 
ting fabric lengths 
developed by Rose 
Patch & Label Co. 


makes use of the 


Rose 


KCENTLY the Patch & Label Co., Grand 
Rapids, Mich., has adapted the photo-electric cell 
to the cutting of ribbon-widths into label lengths. 
\rthur Rosenthal, president of the company, states that 
equipment fitted with the electric eye has proved to be 
more efficient than hand-fed machines, and he believes 
the principle involved might well be utilized in cutting 
blankets, felts, and other fabrics of full loom widths. 
In making cloth labels at the Grand Rapids plant, 
strips of starched cloth are fed continuously to printing 
and rewound onto small after being 
printed. One of the presses used for that process is 
capable of turning out 500,000 printed labels a day, 
stamping 70 at each impression. 
As the labels are printed, a dark line of ink is stamped 
crosswise between each label on the roll. 


1 
I 
] 
I 


presses spe Ols 


This cross- 
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strip, when it passes in front of a photo-electric cell, sets 
up an electrical disturbance which is translated by ampli- 
fiers into energy to operate a cutting, folding, and iron- 
ing device which completes manufacture of the labels. 
Steel fingers grip the strip of ribbon and draw it for- 
ward in front of the electric eye. The cross-strip af- 
fects the photo-electric cell in such a way that a knife 
is brought down and the label cut off from the roll. 
Metal arms then fold edges of the label underneath and 
iron them flat ready for sewing onto garments, towels, 
blankets, etc. The labels are piled directly into cartons. 

The cutting knife on the label machine does not func- 
tion on the forward movement of the ribbon, but catches 
on the back stroke, thus lining up the label strip properly, 
slowing down the movement, and making the electric 
eye more effective. 
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Svarch Viscosity 


NEW METHOD PROPOSED 


FOR TESTING SIZING 


AND FINISHING MATERIALS 


By Gordon G. Pierson 


@ The following article—which is abstracted from the 
analytical edition of “Industrial & Engineering Chem- 
istry,” for May 15, 1934—shows the effect of cooking on 
the viscosity of various commercial starches and de- 
scribes a new viscosity test developed by the author. 


ROM the standpoint of laboratory testing, the 

viscosity of starch is probably its most important 

variable characteristic. When starch solutions 
having the same concentration show the same viscosity 
they will also, with few exceptions, have the same adhe- 
sive or sizing value. Having in mind the general lack of 
confidence and agreement in the results of viscosity test- 
ing and the great variety of methods used, the author 
has developed a new method which it is believed provides 
controlled and easily duplicated conditions. 

An important feature of this method is the modified 
Perkins viscometer shown in the accompanying illustra- 
tion. The modified viscometer is a metal cup with an 
orifice screwed into its bottom. The cup is simply placed 
in the solution to be tested and the time required for its 
submergence is measured by a stop watch. The solution 
is not removed from the cooking can during the test. No 
special temperature control of the viscometer or solution 
is necessary during the measurement. This viscometer 
is easy to make, inexpensive, practically unbreakable, and 
easy to clean. Its accuracy and the ease and time re- 
quired for its manipulation have been highly satisfactory. 

The accompanying illustration shows the viscosity- 
testing apparatus and its method of use and the table 
below gives the effect of cooking on the viscosity of 
samples of a variety of starches consumed in large quan- 
tities by many industries. Each starch can be diluted 
so that the resulting viscosity is very little affected by 
heat and agitation. In these tests the parts of water 
have been varied substantially for the different starches 
in order to give viscosities somewhere near the same 
order for each starch during a portion of the cooking 
period; also to give bodies of sufficient thickness to be 
sensitive to the cooking operation. 

The samples used for these tests are typical of the 
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Viscosity-testing apparatus and method of use. 


A steam entry; B water separator; 
well insulated, 12 in. deep, 5.75 in. 
orifice (Monarch Mfg. Co.) ; G pressure gage; N brass reducing 
plug tapped for 0.25-in. steam orifice; P 0.25-in. steam pipe; PP 
steam pipe, 0.25 in. above orifice, 0.125 in. below orifice, extend- 
ing to 1 in. above center and bottom of can; R regulator to main- 
tain constant steam pressure of 25 lb.; S 0.5-in. strainer (Thryme 
Mfg. Co.); 7T thermometer with mercury bulb suspended 4 in. 
from bottom and 2 in. from side of can; V 0.25-in. globe valves: 
X viscometer cup, 3 in. outside diameter, 5.875 in. outside height, 
walls of No. 18 Star Brand seamless brass tubing, bottom thick- 
ness 0.187 in., weight 530 grams, tapped for insertion of orifice. 
__Method of testing—Place 3,000 c.c. of distilled water at about 
75° F. in the boiling can and stir in the proper amount of starch. 
Open valve Pipes P and PP to drain condensate and heat them; 
then close the valves, attach the boiling can to hook H, and open 
wide the valves of pipes P and PP. After 20 sec. the mixture 
will gelatinize, and the flow of steam through P must be reduced 
immediately, so that the force of the steam will not blow the 
paste out of the can. Continue to manipulate the valve for P, 
so that the temperature is brought steadily up to 190° F. in 
exactly 1.5 min. Thereupon, immediately close the valve for P 
but allow the constant flow of steam through PP and the con- 
stant agitation caused thereby to continue as long as desired. 
The temperature of the solution rises rapidly to the boiling 
point, where it remains. It has been the custom of the author 
when testing cassava flour for ordinary control purposes to use 
200 grams and to remove the can for testing 3 min. after opening 
valve pipe P. At this point the viscometer cup with a 0.22-in. 
orifice is placed in the solution; the time required for the cup to 
submerge is the viscosity measure. Exactly 2 min. after the re- 
moval of the can it is replaced and boiling is continued until the 


) Cc copper-lined boiling can, 
inside diameter; D viscometer 


total time elapsed has reached 17 min., whereupon the can is 
again removed and tested with a 0.125-in. orifice in the vis- 
cometer. The first reading with the 0.22-in. orifice can be con- 


verted into equivalent readings for the 0.125-in. orifice by means 
of a predetermined set of values, and these viscosity readings 
in seconds can be converted into centipoises after standardizing 
the 0.125-in. orifice against solutions having a known viscosity 
in centipoises. For ordinary purposes readings in seconds are 
preferred. To standardize the cooking apparatus, open wide the 
valve for pipe PP and allow steam to flow until the pipe is hot; 
then put 4,000 c.c. of water at a temperature of about 70° F. in 
the cooking can and place it on the hook. The time required to 
raise the temperature from 75 to 100° F. should be approximately 
3 min., 13 sec. The viscometer cup is standardized by measuring 
the time required for it to sink in water at approximately 75° F 
The cup with an 0.125-in. orifice sinks in 19.3 sec.; and with the 
0.22-in. orifice, the time is 7.1 sec. 








average for each starch, but it should not be assumed 
that all samples of any one kind of starch would conform 
to the type shown here. However, the results clearly 
indicate that potato, cassava, sago, and arrowroot solu- 
tions are more drastically affected by heat and agitation 
than those of wheat, corn, and rice; also that potato solu- 
tions cover the greatest viscosity range, while wheat 
covers the least. 


eee 








Table I. Effect of cooking on viscosity of commercial starches. 


—Viscosity in Centipoises after Cooking -———_————_ 
25 35 45 


After Standing 24 Hours 


Kind of Parts of 3 10 15 55 75 _ in Cold 

Starch Water min min. min. min. min. min. min. min. min. Consistency Clarity 
Corn (Pear]) 12.5 to I 708 747 aati 890 635 482 340 214 Very firm jelly Cloudy 
Wheat...... 11.5 tol 375 375 390 Gata 332 262 194 166 Firm jelly Cloudy 
RNs koaie o's. nee 11.5tol 498 260 ; 243 a 204 179 140 78 Firm jelly Cloudy 
Potato (German)..... 21.5 to 1 2500 1660 1330 515 243 166 127 54 Liquid Clear 
Potato (Maine)...... 21.5 to 1 2400 1520 1200 is 580 247 140 127 54 Liquid Clear 
PRES GSS Spe aay 13.5to 1 665 255 eGtcd 78 ae 27 27 aD: sake Soft jelly Cloudy 
Arrowroot..........> 19.5to 1 432 650 224 , 102 54 27 27 Liquid Clear 
NORMMOO Soi kin oes avs 16.5 to 1 1800 810 a ate 277 194 140 54 27 Liquid Clear 


a 
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Fig.63 - Pressing, Position 8 


A Grucaal Point 


By M. C. Miller, M.E. 
Manville, R. I. 


@ At pressing time, there is an excellent opportunity 
for full-fashioned hosiery to go wrong at the selvage. 
This is the fourth article of Mr. Miller’s series on selv- 
age formation. Others appeared in the last November, 
Feb. 14, and June issues. 


S SOON as the needles have receded to their No. 4 
position, which is somewhat before the dividing 
sinkers reach the end of their stroke, the needles 

commence their downward movement to their No. 5 
position and at the same time move slightly toward the 
press of the machine. Meanwhile, the jack and dividing 
sinkers remain in their most forward position, as pre- 
viously shown in Fig. 42, where they are held in modern 
machines by the sinker jack springs in order that they 
may hold the redivided kinks accurately. This is assured 
by a slight flexing of the needles through an excessive 
movement of the needles toward the press. 

Thereafter, the needles continue moving through their 
No. 6 and No. 7 positions into their No. 8 position, while 
all the sinkers are retracted by the catch bar in a proper 
relation to the needle movement toward the press. 
Therefore, at least up to the time the tip of the beard 
passes the level of the newly kinked yarn, the kinks are 
kept taut so that the open beards pass over them. 

The needles finally reach their No. 8 position, as 
shown in Fig. 63. Here their beards have been pressed 
or closed by coming in contact with the press edge of 
the machine, and it is at this time that the height of the 
yarn wrapped around the end needle must insure that 
the beard of the end needle, as it closes, goes over this 
wrapped varn and is in correct relation to it. In other 
words, the end of the beard must be low enough and the 
varn high enough so that the yarn is within the closed 
beard a sufficient distance to prevent its being pinched 
between shank of needle and inside of beard. 
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IN THE FORMATION OF 
FULL-FASHIONED 


SELVAGES 


The higher this wrapped yarn can be in its position 
around the end-needle shank, the better chance there 
is of its entering properly under the closing beard. In 
order to lie high on the shank, however, it must pull up 
the end fabric, as shown in Figs. 63 and 63 A; and in 
so pulling the fabric it must not pull the loop on the end 
needle much above the lower edge of the sinker. If it 
does, the end of the beard, instead of closing higher than 
the fabric line, will close over the end needle loop and 
so prevent its casting off in the subsequent downward 
movement of the needle. That is to say, the loop on the 
end needle must be low enough to permit the beard to 
close without contacting with this loop, and yet the yarn 
wrapped around the end needle must be high enough to 
permit the beard to close without pinching it. 

It is desirable at this time to have the sinkers retracted 
enough so that the kinked yarn is quite free between the 
shanks of the needles and the throats of the sinkers and 
does not interfere with the flexing or pressing of the 
needles. Any tautness of the kinked yarn at this time 
would tend to hold the needles away from the press 
edge; yet there must not be sufficient looseness to permit 
the yarn wrapped around the end needle to slide down- 
ward and so interfere with the pressing of this end. 

It may be of interest to note at this time the reason 
for the slightly upward movement of the needles as their 
beards are being pressed. This movement is for the 
purpose of causing the necessary rubbing action between 
the fixed press edge of the machine and the needle beards 
to act as a downward stroke on the beards, so that by 
no chance will the beards, even though too sharply 
crimped at their lower ends, catch on the upper edge of 
the press. This, of course, cannot happen if the actual 
pressing of the beards is through an upward movement 
of the needles (as is indicated in Fig. 42). 
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Jugeling the Colors 


TO PRODUCE VARIED FABRIC EFFECTS 


By T. R. Hart 
Textile School, North Carolina State College 


N THIS article I desire to supplement a previous arti- 

cle published in the February issue of TEXTILE WoRLD 

and entitled “The Color Puzzle.” In that article I 
showed how the color effect of any weave could be made, 
and I illustrated some effects obtained by using various 
weaves with an eight-and-eight coloring. Now I wish 
to show how various orders of coloring are applied. 

Generally speaking, there are two orders of textile 
coloring, simple and compound, each of which may be 
divided into regular and irregular systems. 

A simple order is one in which the colors are arranged 
on a regular and comparatively simple system, such as 
one black and one white, two black and two white, etc. 
Other simple colorings consist of three or four different 
colors, but in every simple system the colors follow in 
regular order throughout the fabric. In irregular simple 
colorings, the regular order is somewhat broken up. A 
regular simple coloring might be two white, two gray, 
and two black; but if it were changed to two white, two 
gray, two white, two black, the regular order would be 
broken and it would become irregular. Another method 
of changing a regular simple coloring into an irregular 
one is to vary the amount, rather than the order, of color; 
for example, using two white, four gray, six black. 

A regular compound coloring is made by combining 
two or more regular simple colorings. If a fabric were 
warped two white and two black for 24 threads and four 
white and four black for 24 threads, it would be a regular 
compound coloring. An irregular compound coloring 
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is made by combining two or more irregular simple color- 
ings or by combining regular and irregular simple 
colorings. 

In order to obtain well-balanced effects in designs con- 
sisting of various weaves, the construction and woven 
result of each weave have to be considered, and only 
weaves that yield symmetrical patterns and regularly built 
fabrics should be united. Designers should study the 
textural effects of the various simple colorings when 
applied to simple weaves. If loom experiments to de- 
termine the results of weaving various simple weaves in 
different colorings are out of the question, color effects 
can be used to get a definite idea of the effect any weave 
will give when warped and picked in a specified manner. 
Compound colorings naturally contain more textural ef- 
fects than simple colorings; and if the designer knows 
the effects of the simple colorings, he is able to produce 
more effective patterns. 

Examples of regular simple colorings applied to com- 
mon weaves are illustrated in Figs. 1 to 13 inclusive. 

Fig. 1 shows the color effect obtained by warping the plain 
weave one black, one white and then picking it solid white. 
Fig. 2 is the color effect obtained by warping the plain weave 
one black, one white and picking it one white, one black. If 
the order of inserting the filling is reversed, the lines will 
run horizontally instead of vertically. 

Fig. 3 shows the color effect obtained by warping the 2/2 
or cassimere twill one black, one white and picking it solid 
white. If this weave is picked as it is warped, Fig. 4 will be 
the result. If a left-hand twill is substituted for a right-hand 
twill, the step effects will run in the opposite direction. 

Fig. 5 shows the effect of warping and picking the plain 
weave two black and two white. (Continued on next page) 
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Fig. 6 illustrates the effect of warping the two-and-two 
basket two black, two white and picking it two white, two 
black. What was said about reversing the filling in Fig. 2 
applies also to this weave. 

Fig. 7 shows the effect of warping the 2/2 twill two black, 
two white and picking it solid white; while Fig. 8 shows the 
effect obtained by picking it as it is warped. 

Three-and-three colorings are usually applied to six- and 
twelve-harness weaves. Fig. 9 illustrates the effect of warp- 
ing the 3/3 twill three black, three white and picking it solid 
white; while Fig. 10 is the effect obtained by picking it 
as it is warped. 

Figs. 11, 12, and 13 show the color effects obtained by apply- 
ing four-and-four colorings to the two-and-two basket, 2/2 
twill, and 4/4 twill weaves in both warp and filling. 

Examples of irregular simple colorings are given in Figs. 
14and 15. Inthe former the plain weave is warped and picked 
one white, one black, one white, two black. Fig. 15 shows 
the same coloring applied to the 2/2 twill. 

Examples of regular compound colorings are shown in Figs. 
16 and 17. Inthe former the plain weave is warped one black, 
one white for sixteen threads and then two black, two white 
for sixteen threads. It is picked as it is warped. Fig. 17 
gives the effect of warping and picking the 2/2 twill one black, 
one white for sixteen threads and then four black, four white 
ior sixteen threads. 

One example of an irregular compound coloring is given 
at Fig. 18, which shows the results obtained when the plain 


weave is warped and picked one white, one black, one white, 
two black for twenty threads and then two white, two black 
for twenty threads. 

It will be noticed that compound colorings produce more 
diversified patterns than simple colorings. In each of 
the compound colorings shown, four distinct textural 
effects are produced. In fact, it may be stated as a rule 
that the number of textural effects in any compound color- 
ing is equal to the square of the number of simple colorings 
used in it. Thus, if a compound coloring is composed 
of four simple colorings, there will be 4x4, or 16, textural 
effects. It is also true that increasing the number of colors 
in the simple colorings, or just increasing the number of 
simple colorings, will result in more diversified patterns. 
More decided patterns usually result from combining ir- 
regular and regular simple colorings than from combining 
two or more systems of each. 

It is only necessary for the reader to refer to Figs. 1, 
2, 5, 14, 16, and 18, and notice some of the different 
textural effects obtainable in the plain weave, to realize 
the possibilities that lie before him in applying color to 
simple weaves. 

At a later date, the editor willing, I will show some of 
the effects obtained by applying various systems of color 
to fancy weaves. 


Vhere Cotton Is Beaten 


CARE MUST BE TAKEN WITH MACHINE SETTINGS 


By A. B. Broun 
Belle-Vue Mfg. Co., Hillsboro, N. C. 


HIS article presents one man’s opinion—merely 

my own—on how cotton pickers should be set to 

give best results when 11l-oz. laps are to be pro- 
duced from 1-in. American*cotton. 

The beater should first be set to the stripping plate, 
since the latter is not movable. This setting should be 
as close as possible, say § in., in order that beater draft 
at this point will not be sufficient to take some of the 
fibers around the beater a second time rather than let 
them follow the air current to the cages. I recommend 
that the surface of the feed rolls be placed to gage ;°; to 
r; in. from the beater blade. 
tance should be greater. 

On the breaker I would set the grid bars nearest the 
feed rolls 4 in. from the beater, increasing the distance 
a little at each lower bar, so that the last bar will be 3 in. 
from the beater. Setting the grid bars is very important, 
although most persons in charge of these settings give 
this matter very little consideration. It should be re- 
membered that if the bars are set too close to the beater, 
the fibers will be injured, and that if they are set too far 
apart or too far from the beater, the waste will be very 
much too great. Besides injuring the fibers, too close a 
setting will cause much dirt, trash, seed, and leaf to 
follow the air current and consequently to remain in the 
lap. Sometimes when the bars are set closer together, a 
space is left between the feed rolls and the first top bar; 
but an extra bar should be kept on hand for cases of this 
kind and placed in this space if any benefit is to be 
derived from the closing of the bars. 


For longer stock this dis- 
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A three-blade beater, 18 in. in diameter, should re 
volve, in my opinion, at 900 to 1,000 r.p.m. ; a two-bladed 
beater 16 in. in diameter, at 1,250 to 1,500 r.p.m.; and a 


_two-bladed beater 14 in. in diameter, at 1,250 to 1,350 


r.p.m. The fans in the breaker should make around 
1,000 r.p.m.; and the fans in the intermediate and _fin- 
isher, around 900. 

In order that a beater will open the cotton in small 
bunches and flakes, the blades must be kept sharp—al- 
though not at knife edge, of course,—because when a 
blade becomes dull it fails to take the proper amount of 
cotton from the feed rolls at each beater revolution. The 
result is that there is always too much cotton between 
the blade and the feed rolls. This will have a tendency 
to push the beater blades away from the feed rolls, mak- 
ing a noise something like an airplane, and the beater 
will vibrate. When only one side of a beater blade is 
dull, the blade should be reversed; and when both sides 
are dull, the beater should be taken out and the blades 
planed by one who knows how to do this work. Care 
should be taken that the beater is properly balanced be 
fore putting it back in the machine, because sometimes 
too much may be taken off of one of the blades, and this 
will throw the beater out of balance. 

lf the beater is run too fast, the draft of the fans will 
be counteracted to a considerable extent, and good fibers 
will go through the bars. On the other hand, if the 
beater is run too slow, the draft of the fan becomes s 
strong that it takes with it all the heavy impurities, whic! 
should go through the bars, and a dirty lap will result 
If the air current is stronger on one side than on the 
other, the side having the weaker current is usually soft 
This trouble at times is very hard to find, but regulation 
of the dampers on each side will usually take care of 1 
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Fig. 1. Staple diagrams of com-_ strips. No. IV, droppings 


mercial bale classed as 15/16-in. mote knives. 
and of wastes from card. No. I, 


stock being processed. No. II, flat Fig. 2. Government standard for 


strips. No. III, cylinder and doffer 15/16-in. cotton. 


HE cotton used in this carding experiment was 

locally grown and gathered by “snapping.” It was 

of the Acala variety, fully matured and carefully 
ginned. The ginned sample was graded and stapled by 
three different cotton merchants. All were in agreement 
as to grade, calling it Middling Spotted. Two called the 
staple 42 in.; and one, § in. This experiment covers only 
one specific set of carding conditions. 

It is interesting to compare the staple diagram of this 
commercial bale with the diagram made from a govern- 
ment standard for 4%-in. staple. See Fig. 1 (No. I) and 
Fig. 2. It will be noted in the government sample that 
the fiber is very uniform in length, while, on the other 
hand, the test sample sloves steeply from 14 in. down to 
about 4 in. The ideal diagram from the manufacturers’ 
point of view would be one in which the fiber tips formed 
a horizontal line parallel to the base line. With such a 
cotton, if it were obtainable, much smoother-running 
work and a more uniform product would be possible. An 
analysis of the two staple diagrams shows their compo- 
sition. See accompanying table. 

The card has very definite functions to perform, of 
which the chief three are: (1) disentangling bunches of 
ber, (2) removing foreign matter, and (3) forming a 
strand or sliver. Together with these, it is sometimes 
claimed that carding parallels the fiber and also removes 
the short staple. As to the first, any straightening that 
is done between the cylinder and flats is undone at the 
point of transfer from the cylinder to the doffer. The 
web as it comes from the doffer owes its strength to the 
fact that the fibers are entangled and not parallel; and 
that, too, is the condition of the fiber in the sliver pro- 
luced. With regard to the second claim, the photograph 
of the staple diagrams (Fig. 1) shows to what extent 
short fibers are removed. 

The surface speed of the various card parts influences 
the quality of work done to some extent. High licker-in 
speeds, which might provide better combing action and 
increase the waste percentage under the mote knives, are 
claimed by some to produce weaker yarns (see, however, 
lexTILE WortLp, December, 1932, page 74, and October, 
1933, page 82). Also, the draft should be held within 
reasonable limits. It is generally conceded that a draft 
‘{ about 100 represents an average value. Production 
ikewise should not be too high if quality work is de- 
sired. An approximate limit might be set at 125 Ib. 

er day. 

The important factors that actually determine the 
haracter and amount of waste removed and the quality 
‘! work done are the settings of the various card parts 
ind the condition of the surface coverings. While each 
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Contrary to Belief 


COTTON CARDS, RECENT TEST 


INDICATES, DO NOT 
REMOVE SHORT FIBER 


under 


By Carl D. Brandt 


Texas Technological College, Lubbock 


carder has his own ideas as to settings, the ones used 
during this test might be assumed to be representative 
of general practice. They are: feed plate to licker-in, 
010 in.; mote knives, .010 in. ; licker-in to cylinder, .007 
in.; back plate, .022-.029 in.; flats to cylinder, .010 in. ; 
front plate, .022-.034 in.; doffer to cylinder, .007 in.; 
and cylinder screen, §-.034 in. A 14-0z. lap was run, 
and a 50-grain sliver produced. The cylinder speed was 
165 r.p.m.; and the licker-in speed, 461 r.p.m. 

Under the foregoing operating conditions the waste 
removed during the processing of the test lot amounted 
to a total of 7.2%, made up as follows: flat strips, 3.7% ; 
cylinder and doffer strips, 8%; droppings, 2.6% ; and 
sweeps and fly, .1%—giving a total of 7.2%. This total 
is somewhat high, but it is due to the character of the 
waste that was contained in the bale. The droppings 
were for the most part heavy particles from the boll and 
plant stem, and the 2.6% is somewhat above a normal 
amount. Also, the cylinder and doffer were stripped 
every three hours, as it was found that at the end of this 
period the web showed signs of poor work. The average 
weight of the waste removed per flat ran very close to 
20 grains. 

An analysis of the different staple diagrams of the 
waste removed during carding sheds some light on the 
type of work that the card does. 

From the accompanying table it will be seen that 
neither the “flat strips’’ nor the “cylinder and doffer 
strips” contained any appreciably greater proportion of 
fiber under 4 in. than did the original sample. Therefore 
there was little apparent selection and removal of short 
fiber. The staple contained in the “droppings” was all 
under 4 in., but the amount of fiber in this waste was 
not very great. One fact quite noticeable is that in the 
waste removed there was more very short fiber than was 
present in the cotton being processed. There can be but 
one explanation for this, and that is that the carding 
process itself was injurious to the staple to some extent. 
This is evident, as a staple diagram of the stock after 
carding showed fully as much short staple as before 
carding, in spite of the fact that a great deal had been 
removed as waste. 





& 





Analyses of Staple Diagrams 
No. 3 Cyl- 


Gov No. | Stock No. 2 inder and 


Staple Stand- Being Flat Doffer No. 4 
Length ard Processed Strips Strips Droppings 
1 in. 0% 37% 22% 32% 
3¢ to lin. 88 26 32 35 
4 to 34 in. I 26 30 19 ‘ 
Wy in 1 1 16 14 100% 
100% 100% 100% 100% 100% 
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Broken Ends 


THE FIRST PROBLEM MULE MEN 
MEET IN WOOLEN RING SPINNING 


By Howard Price Galloway 


HE construction of woolen ring spinning frames 

is such that broken ends may occur at several 

different stages in the spinning operation, and 
from widely varying causes. There is, for instance, the 
break that occurs between the spool of roping and the 
back rolls of the frame. Then there is that which takes 
place between back rolls and twister heads. And finally 
there is the break between the twister heads and bobbins. 
The man charged with keeping production up to par will 
find it both desirable and necessary to be conversant with 
the causes of these broken ends and with the remedies 
which will prevent, as nearly as possible, their recur- 
rence. 

Breakage between the spools and the back rolls will be 
caused by either too fast or too slow a feed. If the 
roping is fed too fast, the ends will run loose, increasing 
their slack until they either twist back on themselves and 
become snarled, or start to backwind onto the spools. 
Each of these eventualities will result in an end down. 
Should the spools deliver the roping to the back rolls 
too slowly, there is a tendency for draft to be introduced 
at this point. This will result in, first, a fine end; and 
later, a broken end. 

A change gear in the gear assembly controlling the 
spool drums provides a direct remedy for these condi- 
tions, and a bit of experimentation will show which gear 
gives the proper feed—neither too fast nor too slow. It 
should be borne in mind that each new lot of roping 
presents a new problem, since one card may wrap the 
stock on the spools more tightly or more loosely than 
another. 

\n example of a second cause for breakage between 
spools and back rolls: When an end has broken out, the 
roping is no longer drawn from the spool at this point 
and the diameter becomes larger than that of the rest of 
the spool. This excess roving should quickly be torn 
down to the level of the other ends; otherwise the high 
end will cause the spool to ride on the drum at an angle. 
This decreases the amount of friction between the rov- 
ing and the spool drum, and will soon result in an entire 
spool breaking out. 

Also, if in tearing down an end of roving the operator 
takes off too much stock, the diameter of one end will 
be less than that of the balance of the spool. The effect 
produced is the same as when the stock is delivered too 
slowly to the back rolls, since the end of smaller diameter 
delivers a shorter length of roping per turn than the 
other ends. In such a case this low end should not be 
threaded up, but should be allowed to stay on the spool 
until the diameter of all the remaining ends is reduced 
to the equal of the low end. It may then be threaded up 
and run with the rest of the spool. 

Breaks between the back rolls and the twister heads 
result from a greater variety of circumstances and are 
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frequently more difficult to 
remedy. They may be caused 
by burrs, lumpy roving, or 
otherwise poor stock. It is 
obvious that burrs and lumps 
of medium size or larger will 
not go through the twister 
heads, but will break out at 
the top of the tubes. Slow- 
ing down the machines or the 
twister heads may help to 
some extent in handling stock 
of this nature, but the best 
treatment for such a situa- 
tion is to have the burrs removed before the stock is 
ready for spinning, if this is at all practicable. 

Lumps, and other evidences of poor roping, may 
sometimes be traced to the card room, where an attempt 
to increase production by speeding up the cards has been 
made. ‘This increase in carding speed will many times 
prove of no avail, since the spinner will have to reduce 
the speed of his frames in order to have them handle the 
poorer roping satisfactorily. 

Incorrect twister-head speeds will also account for 
some of the breakage at this point. A change gear on 
the twister-head drum allows these tubes to be speeded 
up or slowed down as necessary. The best operating 
speed can be ascertained only by experiment, bearing in 
mind the factors of spindle speed, size of yarn being 
spun, quality of stock, and the like. 

Breaks which occur between the twister tubes and the 
bobbins are frequently traceable in one way or another 
to the travelers. For instance, travelers which are too 
light in weight will allow an excessive amount of bal- 
looning ; and if there is too much balloon, the ends will 
become entangled with one another or with the separa- 
tors. Broken ends will result. Travelers which are too 
heavy will exert too great a pull on the yarn, and break- 
age will follow. 

Of course the best remedy for breaks caused by trav- 
elers of improper weight is to change the weight of the 
offending articles. But this is at times impracticable. 
Xspecially is it not advantageous when the last end of a 
lot is being run out, since the production lost through 
stoppage while the machine is being changed over will 
often far outweigh any gain in production traceable to 
the new travelers. In such cases it may suffice to change 
the speed of the machine, thus affecting the drag. 

Breakage may also occasionally be traced to the spin- 
dles. If one spindle turns more slowly than the rest, due 
to lack of oil, presence of foreign matter, or a slipping 
tape, the end in question will not receive the proper 
amount of twist. It will first run soft, then probably 
break out. Remedies are obvious—oil the spindle, clear 
away any foreign matter, clean or tighten the tape. 

Roving left on the scavenger rolls may also cause ends 
to break out between the tubes and bobbins. In this case 
the spinning end is caught by the scavenger yarn and 
wound onto the scavenger roll. Another, though less 
frequent, cause of broken ends is found in the thread- 
board eye, which becomes clogged. The cure for both 
of the above is closer operator attention, so that scaven- 
gers and threadboards are kept clean. 

In general, it may be said that successful operation of 
woolen ring spinning frames depends upon the following 
factors: even, lump-free roping; correct change-gears 
and travelers; clean, well-oiled machines; and conscien- 
tious attention by operators. 
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Teletypewritersin New 
York office of Bliss, 
Fabyan & Co., which 
form a link between 
the other offices and 
various mills of the 
company 








On Paper— SPEEDS ORDERS, CUTS COSTS 


MONG the many innovations which have been 
adopted by the textile industry to meet the call 
for economy so paramount during the depression, 

one of the most interesting both as regards actual savings 
and improved business operation, is the use of the tele- 
typewriter. This method of instantaneous written com- 
munication by wire has become increasingly popular in 
numerous textile branches due largely to the strong trend 
toward spot buying. Among the divisions now using 
the service are rayon yarn producers, cotton yarn firms, 
silk, rayon and cotton weavers, and knitting mills. 

With the aim of ascertaining the precise values and 
uses of the teletypewriter in the textile industry, a survey 
was made which embraced a cross-section of the firms now 
employing this service, including firms which have been 
using the method for one to four years. It brought 
out two main points: First, that textile manufacturers 
regard the service as most valuable in periods of price 
uncertainty when orders show decisive fluctuations 
necessitating prompt action, and second, that while 
money-saving was the original aim in installing the ser- 
vice, experience has shown this aspect to be secondary 
to the time-saving aspect. 

The teletype service itself might best be described as a 
system of telephone conversation on paper. It is operated 
over the wires of the American Telephone & Telegraph 
Co. The teletypewriter is similar to a typewriter; it has 
a different keyboard, but can be operated by a typist, 
after brief training. The more popular models of the 
instrument are one for the transmission of orders on 
order-forms, and one on plain paper for conversation. 
The messages typed on the sender’s machine are auto- 
matically copied on the machine at the receiving end. 
Two kinds of service are available—a leased wire, rented 
on an hourly basis, by which the sending and receiving 
parties have direct contact; and a message service 
through a central office system with time charged by the 
minute similar to long distance telephone. Survey 
showed the central system as the more popular with 
textile firms. 

Inquiry regarding the monetary savings of the tele- 
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type brought divergent opinions. One cotton goods firm 
found the service reduced telephone and telegraph costs 
about 35%. Other firms placed this saving somewhat 
lower. A rayon fabric company installed teletype con- 
nection between its New York office and its local ware- 
house, thus eliminating messenger costs. Most firms re- 
ported a moderate reduction in postage. Typing costs also 
have been cut, due to the fact that all teletype correspond- 
ence is in carbon, thus providing permanent records. 

Mills use the service for all kinds of correspondence. 
Orders of course constitute the major portion. Other 
matters include: sales reference data, production infor- 
mation, executive instructions on plant operation, and 
payroll figures. Rayon weavers comment that the service 
is especially useful in transmitting technical data on 
construction of fabric. One cotton goods house which 
contacts a dozen mills by teletype reports that most of 
its teletype time is consumed in transmission of orders 
for finished merchandise such as bedspreads, etc., due 
to the fact that this correspondence includes much data 
on dimensions, colors and designs—data which previ- 
ously were transmitted by telephone resulting in frequent 
errors. 

The degree to which this service cuts down mail and 
telegraph correspondence is considerable. One rayon 
firm now sends 70% of all orders, by teletype, while 
another has dropped practically all mailing of orders, 
relying nearly 100% on the service. In the cotton goods 
field the average is somewhat lower. A cotton firm 
teletypes 12% of orders and 8% of other correspondence. 

Firms which contact numerous and widespread mills 
find that the service has made for greater cooperation 
among the units. As one executive phrased it, “It is as 
though they were in the next room.” 

Mills have been able to cut their teletype costs by 
strict regimentation of operating time. In central office 
service, each time the teletype opens means a 3-minute 
charge, with a lower rate for continued service; com- 
panies therefore have organized their transmission to 
permit almost unbroken operation when the wires are 
open. 
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LWIST SETTING 


OF SILK AND RAYON FROM THE 
CHEMICAL ENGINEERING VIEWPOINT 
By Dale 8. Chamberlin, D.L:C. 


National Oil Products Co., Inc. 


WISTING of silk and rayon yarns is an impor- 

tant function, second to none as regards its influ- 

ence on the properties of textile fabrics. Tram, 
crepe, organzine, grenadine, cable. bouclé, voile, unbal- 
anced, balanced, and compensated are the general names 
for a few common twist constructions obtained by twist- 
ing single ends of yarn or by doubling and twisting two 
or more ends into thread complexes. Until recently the 
subject of twist has been given little attention, as it 
usually has been considered that the production of twist 
in a vertically suspended elongated cylindrical body is 
accomplished simply by rotating one end in the opposite 
direction to the other. However, when twist methods 
were carefully studied, complications presented them- 
selves that were beyond the scope of physicist and math- 
ematician for solution. 
of twist 


Before we proceed toa discussion 
setting, it is advisable. therefore, to consider 
briefly what happens when yarn is twisted. 

When a single end of gum silk is twisted, it shortens 
In proportion to the number of turns. Seem has pre- 
sented formulas and data on theoretical twist shortening. 
These data are for ideal conditions and, therefore. depart 
considerably from the “take-up” 


results obtained in 


actual practice. The differences between practical and 
theoretical shortening are due to the fact that when 
yarns are twisted they are under some tension. This 


tension tends to elongate the yarn, so that the actual 
shortening due to twist is partially compensated for by 
the elongation due to tension. 

For a yarn of any cross-sectional area, there is a 
maximum twist that can be obtained beyond which the 
thread will lose its strength, or secondary twist will so 
encumber the yarn that it cannot be 


thread. 


set into a smooth 
In this discussion, all twists are taken to be 
under the “twist saturation” point, but are dominated by 
some of the characteristics of “near twist saturation.” 
Gumi silk is commonly examined for elasticity, elonga- 
tion, tenacity, and strength. An identification of these 
values sets the limits within which the silk can be ma- 
mpulated and still retain its 
lhus, when silk is spun, if 


forces. 
it is worked well within its 
limits of elasticity, elongation, and strength, the physical 


stresses as active 


forces in the yarn are at a maximum to counteract the 
mechanical forces of twisting. 

When two or more ends of yarn are brought together 
on a doubler or a 5B and then twisted to the required 


number of turns on a spinner, 


they are composited in 
However, these threads 
are by no means directly usable, as the inherent proper- 
ties of the fibers and 


threads of definite constructions. 


filaments cause stresses in. the 
thread that must be “deadened” before it is at rest or 
equilibrium. That is, if a twisted yarn is allowed to hang 
tree, the inherent forces in the yarn untwist it. On the 
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other hand, if the twisted yarn is held so as to contain 
the twist and the thread is elongated, keeping under the 
elongation limits, the twist Seem, who has made 
the same observations. uses the terms “contractile limit” 
and “contractile force” to explain twist setting. Many 
feel that twist setting is nothing more than the flowing 
of silk gums with moisture and heat and the resetting 
of the gums on drying to bond the yarn into a fixed or 
set condition. 


is set. 


Silk and rayon yarns are usually “twist set” after final 
spinning when the yarn is on the spinner bobbins. Here 
the yarn lies twisted and wound around the bobbin barre] 
under considerable tension. If such a thread package is 
stored away for an indefinite time and allowed to age, 
the thread will be finally set or will come to an equilib- 
rium. In this ageing package, there are two important 
forces: the force of the twist to kink up or shorten, and 
the force of tension to elongate the thread. Depending 
on the diameter of the barrel of the spool and the rov- 
ings of the yarn, the twist forces can shorten the yarn 
to that point where the thread tightly hugs the barrel. 
If the force due to twist shortening still exceeds the in- 
herent forces in the yarn fiber, the thread can then 
“take-up” only at the expense of the elongation of the 
yarn. The tendency goes on until the “take-up” force 
or “contractile force” is balanced by thread elongation. 
The thread in this way obtains equilibrium and is set. 

The first method used for “setting the twist” was to 
soak the yarn packages in clear water or aqueous emul- 
The yarn when completely wet became 
plastic and became lubricated on the surface areas of the 
twisted ends at least. This softening allowed the inherent 
forces in the yarn to yield rapidly to the forces of twist 
shortening. On drying to normal moisture content, the 
yarn was set. The objections to this System were the 
expense of wetting and subsequent drying, loss of time. 
and inefficient use of space and equipment. 

The steaming method for “twist setting” has generally 
displaced water setting. In this system the varn packages 
are placed on bobbin racks which in turn are piled on 
trucks. In this way an open system of bobbins can be 
placed in a steam box and submitted to an atmosphere 
of wet steam. The usual temperature of steam boxes is 
about 160° F., but in some cases is found to run as high 
as 185° F. As the bobbins containing the yarn mass are 
usually placed into the hot steam box at room tempera- 
ture, there is a rapid condensation of water vapor onto 
the silk until the yarn mass attains the temperature of 
the box. Depending on the construction of the yarn 
and the density of the package, the steaming period will 
vary from a few minutes to possibly two hours. The 
actual moisture pick-up of the yarn rarely exceeds 5%, 
and is usually 2 to 3%. 


sions of oils. 
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It has been found by experience that the steaming 
ime can be shortened by using the “shock system” of 
teaming. This system depends on the alternate steam- 
ng and cooling of the yarn by placing the yarn in the 
ox for a period of time and then removing the yarn 
‘rom the box for a short interval to “breathe.” This 
‘ycle is repeated three or four times until the yarn twist 
s set. The benefit of this system as compared with 
straight steaming is that the surface of the yarn in 
straight steaming is furnished with liquid water at a rate 
ereater than the capillary wetting of the yarn. A small 
rest period between steamings allows the surface water 
to penetrate the yarn, rather than be sealed from the 
varn with excess water. Due to condensed drops of 
water falling on the yarn and causing tints to wash out 
ind gums to flow, better methods of twist setting were 
sought to overcome these disadvantages, as_ well 


as 





Electrical box is recent development for setting twist 
in silk and rayon yarns. 


to overcome shrinkage, spots, and uneven twist setting. 

Steaming systems of twist setting as a rule produced a 
good yarn in a short time and by economical methods. 
\ bobbin of “set”? yarn which was examined a few hours 
after conditioning in the open room was found to be 
well set and in many cases the yarn mass had so shrunk 
or loosened from the barrel that it could be moved. This 
was a definite indication that when the yarn was wet it 
swelled up and tightened its rovings around the barrel. 
he looseness of the yarn on attaining equilibrium and 
then drying to normal mill amospheres indicates that it 
had been definitely elongated. 

Development of the vacuum system was a definite 
advance in setting twist. In this system the silk is placed 
in a tight chamber in which steam can be admitted. 
\fter a few minutes’ steaming, cold water is run on the 
exterior of the chamber, causing the steam in the cham- 
ber to condensate and create a vacuum. By these cyclic 
operations, the twist can be set in a very short time. 
Chis system is actually a refinement of the shock-steam- 
ing method at atmospheric conditions. 

In spite of all these developments for setting twist, 
the control of temperatures, the relative humidity, the 
penetration of the yarn mass, etc., were such variable 
factors that improperly set yarn was often encountered. 
Che control of these factors required a study of the 
chemical engineering principles governing the penetra- 
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tion of masses with condensable vapors. As a result, the 
electrical steam box was developed. 

The electrical steam box is a compact closed system 
made entirely of non-corrosive metal. The bobbins, 
independently but compactly placed on a truck, fill the 
entire box space. Underneath the truck and heated by 
electric immersion heaters is a pan of water which can 
be automatically controlled as to temperature. At the 
top of the box and centrally located is a fan, driven ex- 
ternally to the box, which picks up the vapor-laden air 
in the box after it passes up through the silk mass and 
deflects the air symmetrically down ducts in each side 
of the box. This air is admitted again near the floor of 
the box, where it is heated by electric heaters prior to 
picking up another burden of moisture from the pan in 
the bottom. In this system, by means of wet- and dry- 
bulb thermometers, the box can be set at any temperature 
to give a definite relative humidity. For 
rayon yarns, the box is often regulated at a 
wet- and dry-bulb thermometric reading ot 
180 to 185° F. When the silk mass enters 
this 100% relative humidity atmosphere, rela- 
tive humidity immediately drops, but after a 
short time the wet-bulb thermometer rises 
to a point of about 5° F. below the dry-bulb 
reading, and follows it closely. 

The system is entirely automatic and can 
set any twist in one operation of 14 hr. or 
under. Here the water vapor is furnished 
to the yarn at the proper particle size, so as 
to penetrate the whole silk mass easily and 
uniformly. There is little chance for drops 
of moisture to form, as the continuous cir- 
culation of air keeps the evaporation rate con- 
stant at all times. The average moisture 
pick-up of the yarn is about 3%, and the 
moisture is so thoroughly distributed that 
hosiery yarns can be coned directly after 
steaming. 

In a private communication to the author 
a student of throwing problems gives a com- 


parison of an ordinary steam box with the electrical box. 


Excerpts from this report are as follows: “600 lb. of 
3-thread, 13/15-denier, 65-turn crepe yarn was split into 
two 300-Ib. lots. After treating in each box by the regu- 
lar procedure, the yarn from the steam box showed 
bleaching at the metal head, crinkle marks from hot 
water condensation, excess shrinkage of the yarn from 
the metal head, and a general dirty appearance. The 
electric box produced a yarn of cleaner appearance, no 
water spots, minimum shrinkage. 


sreaking Strength 
Grams per Thread 
134 
148 


Redraw Breaks per 
Spindle Hour 

1.38 

1.25 


Steam bom........ 
Electric box. 


Similar experiments on rayon crepe indicated better. 
results from the electric box.” 

Soaking treatments are very important in preparing 
yarns for twist setting, as those oils that internally lubri- 
cate the yarn act as softeners and plasticizers to help in 
uniform elongation, as well as twist. On the other hand, 
compounds which give a waterproofing effect often pro- 
hibit good yarn setting. Special oil compounds have 
been prepared for twist setting; but if the soaking for- 
mula is properly made up and applied to the yarn, the 
problem of setting twist becomes only a matter of 
mechanics. 
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Cotton Mill Casualties 


IN NEW ENGLAND DURING 
THE 1923—1933 DECADE 
(From TEXTILE WorLb’s New England Office) 


OR light summer reading we suggest that you take, 

as we did, a copy of the recently issued Official 

American Textile Directory for 1934, compare it 
with the 1923 edition, and then try and determine what 
happened to the cotton weaving mills of New England 
listed in old, but not in the new directory. We guarantee 
that you will become so involved in such problems as the 
mysterious disappearance of the X Mill that you won't 
give a thought to the heat or the humidity. 

Under the circumstances, it is not improbable that 
errors may occur in the list of obituary notices presented 
herewith. If so, our apologies to those who have passed 
on. Of course, the real nightmare in making up such a 
list is to see that none of the living are included among 
the dead, but our conscience is pretty clear on this. 

Our figures show that during the period under survey 
more than 4,800,000 spindles and 109,000 looms in cot- 
ton weaving mills have been liquidated in the New Eng- 
land States. Before proceeding with the list, there are 
several qualifications to be considered : 

1. Sales yarn spindles are not included, as they were 


Connecticut 


ToroKett Mec. 
and 600 looms. 
in 1932. 


Co., Versailles, 31,000 spindles 
Purchased by General Cotton Corp. 


QuIDNICK-WINDHAM Co., Windham, Conn., and 
Anthony, R. I. Total both plants 89,000 spindles 
and 2,043 looms. 


EAGLEVILLE Co., Eagleville. 10,000 spindles and 
198 looms. Closed in 1927 and sold in 1931. 


SHETUCKET Co., Norwich. 30,000 spindles and 
600 looms. Liquidated in 1924. 

\DAMS Merc. Co., Putnam. 10,000 spindles and 
284 looms. Plant abandoned in 1930. 

NIGHTINGALE-MorsE MuiILts, Putnam. 30,000 
spindles and 800 looms. Taken over by Adams 


Mig. Co. in 1924 and later liquidated. 


PutNaM Mec. Co., Putnam. 35,000 spindles and 


830 looms. Liquidated in 1925. 
Maine 
BARKER MiLi_, Auburn. 20,000 spindles and 550 


looms. Purchased by Central 
1931 and liquidated. 


Securities Co. in 


Massachusetts 


Adams. 41,000 spindles and 
Liquidated in 1927. 


RENFREW Mec. Co., 
2.070 looms. 


Dwicut Mrc. Co., Chicopee. 135,000 spindles 
and 3,350 looms. Business transferred to Somers- 
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covered in an article appearing in the February, 1934, 
issue of TEXTILE Wor -p. 

2. Strictly tire-fabric mills are not included. 

3. Where a mill was sold to another textile concern 
and continued in operation more-or-less intact, it has not 
been included. Examples of this are the purchase by 
Powdrell & Alexander, Inc., of the Dartmouth Mfg. 
Co., the Danielson plants of the Attawaugan and Con- 
necticut Mills; the purchase of Griswoldville Mfg. Co. 
by the Kendall Co., ete. 

4. The term “liquidated” does not necessarily mean 
that the machinery was junked. No doubt much of the 
good equipment was purchased by other plants to replace 
older machinery and quite a bit was moved out of New 
England. Dates given are approximately when liqui- 
dation first started, although the actual process may have 
been dragged over several years. 

5. Purchase by the General Cotton Corp. has been 
considered from viewpoint of previous owners as the 
equivalent of liquidation. 

We proceed, then, to the casualties: 


worth, N. H., plant (later sold to Nashua Mig. 
Co.) in 1930 and Chicopee unit abandoned. 


West Boyiston Mrc. Co., Easthampton. 137,- 
000 spindles and 1,300 looms. Liquidated in 1931. 


Co., Fall River. 40,000 spindles and 
Liquidated in 1927. 


ANCONA 
1,046 looms. 


Conanicut Mitts, Fall River. 30,000 spindles 


and 1,181 looms. Receivership in 1926; sold to 
Massachusetts Thread Mills in 1929 and _ later 
liquidated. 


CorNELL MILts, Fall River. 45,000 spindles and 
1,114 looms. Liquidated in 1929. 


Davis Mitts, Fall River. 130000 spindles and 
1,565 looms. Sold to General Cotton Corp. in 1930. 


Frint Miris, Fall River. 110,000 spindles and 
2,460 looms. Liquidated in 1931. 


LINCOLN Mera. Co., 
and 2,884 looms. 
Corp. in 1930. 


Fall River. 116,000 spindles 
Purchased by General Cotton 


Mecuanics Miits, Fall River. 59,000 spindles 
and 1,534 looms. Merged with Weetamoe in 1927 
and liquidated in 1928. 


MERCHANTS Mec. Co., 
spindles and 2,403 looms. 


Fall River. 139,000 
Liquidated in 1931. 

OsBorn Mitts, Fall River. 65,000 spindles and 
1,892 looms. Liquidated in 1929. 

Pocassett Mrc. Co., Fall River. 123,000 spindles 
and 2,813 looms. Liquidated in 1927. 

Troy Cotron & WooLten MANuFaActTory, Fall 
River. 50,000 spindles and 1,170 looms. Liquidated 
in 1929. 
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IN ADDITION to the mills listed above, a number of 
concerns have liquidated a considerable spindleage while 


Suove Mitts, Fall River. 78,000 spindles and 
2,100 looms. Liquidated in 1931. 


Union Cotton Mrc. Co., Fall River. 109,000 
spindles and 2,837 looms. Liquidated in 1930. 


WamMPANOAG MILs, Fall River. 79,000 spindles 
and 1,990 looms. Merged with Flint in 1929 and 
subsequently liquidated. 


WEETAMOE MILLs, Fall River. 46,000 spindles 
and 1,220 looms. Merged with Mechanics in 1927 
and liquidated in 1928. 


NockEcE MI ts, Fitchburg. 33,000 spindles and 
750 looms. Liquidated in 1926. 


PARKHILL Merc. Co., Fitchburg. 40,000 spindles 
and 3,800 looms. Purchased by Amoskeag Mfg. 
Co. in 1925, but this plant abandoned in 1928. 


Lyman Mitts, Holyoke. 125,000 spindles and 
2,250 looms. Liquidated in 1927. 


Everett Mixts, Lawrence. 143,000 spindles and 
4,648 looms. Liquidated in 1927. 


PEMBERTON Co., Lawrence. 32,000 spindles and 


854 looms. Liquidated in 1927. 


APPLETON Co., Lowell. 108,000 spindles and 3,- 
649 looms. Abandoned in favor of southern unit 
in 1928. 


HaMILTon Merc. Co., Lowell. 160,000 spindles 
and 2,750 looms. Liquidated in 1927. 


MASSACHUSETTS Cotton Mutts, Lowell. 175,- 
000 spindles and 5,056 looms. Purchased by Pep- 
perell Mfg. Co. in 1926, but this unit was subse- 
quently abandoned, only the Lindale, Ga., plant 
being continued in operation. 


METHUEN Co. (Pemberton Co.), Methuen. 16,- 
000 spindles and 637 looms. Liquidated in 1927. 


Corpis Mitts, Millbury. 17,000 spindles and 410 


looms. Established in 1844 and liquidated in 1926. 


AcusHNET Merc. Co., New Bedford. 114,000 
spindles and 3,462 looms. Liquidated in 1929. 


Bristol Mrc. Corp., New Bedford. 67,000 
spindles and 1,866 looms. Liquidated in 1931. 


WuitMAN Mitts, New Bedford. 178,000 spin- 
dles and 4,780 looms. Liquidated in 1932. 


CENTRAL Mitts Co. (Hamilton Woolen Co.), 
Southbridge. 17,000 cotton spindles and 520 looms. 
Unit liquidated in 1927. 


Corr Cotton Mitts, Taunton. 69,000 spindles 
and 1,270 looms. Liquidated in 1926. 


THORNDIKE Co., Thorndike. 33,000 spindles and 
871 looms. Liquidated in 1925. 


Boston Merc. Co., Waltham. 67,000 spindles and 
1,868 looms. Liquidated in 1930. 


WarRREN CoTToN MILLS OF THE THORNDIKE Co., 
West Warren. 31,000 spindles and 1,173 looms. 
Various units of the Thorndike Co. liquidated 1926 
to 1932. 


New Hampshire 


Monapnock Mits, Claremont. 30,000 spindles 
and 660 looms. Concern taken over by Bates Mfg. 
Co. in 1932, but this unit abandoned. 


Rhode Island 
WarrEN Mc. Co., Warren. 135,000 spindles 
and 2,500 looms. Liquidated in 1930. 
Vermont 


Cuace Mitts, Burlington. 28,000 spindles and 
718 looms. This unit abandoned in 1928. 


Some Shrinkages in New England Mill Units 


AMERICAN PRINTING Co., Fall River. 500,000 
spindles and 11,400 looms in 1923, as against 360,- 
000 spindles and 5,746 looms at present; a shrink- 
age of 140,000 spindles and 5,654 looms. 


B. B. & R. Knicur Co., Rhode Island. 479,000 
spindles and 9,875 looms in 1923, as against 143.,- 
000 spindles and 3,881 looms at present; a shrink- 
age of 336,000 spindles and 5,994 looms. 


M-ANVILLE-JENCKES Co., Rhode Island. Exclud- 
ing the 207,000-spindles of the Jenckes Spinning 
Co. on tire fabrics in 1923, the Manville Co. had 
337,000 spindles and 9,425 looms in 1923. Man- 
ville-Jenckes Co. now has 130,000 spindles and 
6,575 looms in New England; a shrinkage of 207,- 
000 spindles and 2,850 looms. 


Paciric Mirus, Lawrence, Mass. 215,000 spin- 
dles and 3,792 looms in 1923, and 90,000 spindles 
and 2,112 looms in this unit in 1934. 


HatHaway Mrc Co., New Bedford. 111,000 
spindles and 3,300 looms in 1923, as against 74,000 
spindles and 3,374 looms in 1934; a loss of 37,000 
spindles. 


Bootrt Mitts, Lowell. 119,000 spindles and 2,- 
560 looms in 1923, as against 86,000 spindles and 
2,250 looms at present; a shrinkage of 33,000 
spindles and 310 looms. 


MERRIMACK Mec. Co., Lowell. 132,000 spindles 
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still remaining in business. 
changes are the following: 


in 1923, as against 94,000 in 1934; a total of 38,000 
spindles. 


TremMonT & SuFFOLK MILts, Lowell. 230,000 
spindles and 6,400 looms in 1923. When taken 
over by the Nashua Mfg. Co. in 1927, all but 38,- 
000 spindles and 344 looms were sold or scrapped: 
representing a shrinkage of 192,000 spindles and 
6,056 looms. 


WamsutTta MILs, New Bedford. 238,000 spin- 
dles and 4,326 looms in 1923, as against 195,000 
spindles and 3,208 looms at present; a shrinkage of 
43,000 spindles and 1,118 looms. 


Bootu Mrc. Co., New Bedford. Number of spin- 
dles dropped from 56,000 in 1923 to 37,000 in 1934; 
a loss of 19,000. 


Butter Miri, New Bedford. 125,000 spindles 
in 1923 and 55,000 in 1934; a shrinkage of 70,000. 


BARNARD Mec, Co., Fall River. 80,000 spindles 
in 1923 and 69,000 in 1934; representing a loss of 
11,000 spindles. 

30RDER City Mec. Co., Fall River. 115,000 spin- 
dles and 2,796 looms in 1923, compared with 41,000 
spindles and 1,268 looms in 1934; a shrinkage of 
74,000 spindles and 1,528 looms. 

DurFEE MI ts, Fall River. 115,000 spindles and 
3,626 looms in 1923, as against 74,000 spindles and 
1,900 looms in 1934; a loss of 41,000 spindles and 
1,726 looms. 
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Among the more important 
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Sipping Warps 


PREVENTED BY SIMPLE 


FINISHING TREATMENT FOR 
VISCOSE-ACETATE TAFFETAS 


By A. J. Hall 


NE of the popular fabrics which is now being 
produced in large volumes is a taffeta made with 

a viscose warp and acetate filling. Cross-dyed 

in contrasting colors, this material finds wide use in 
bedspreads, cushion covers, linings of hats and coats, 
etc. The fabric has a plain weave and, except for 
the tendency of the warp to be slightly more evident 
side, is of the same appearance on both face 
As a rule, the goods are comparatively 
vy 44 to 54 in. finished width. Owing to the 
use of rather coarse yarns in both the warp and filling, 
slipping or fraying is likely to occur in the finished 
fabric, and the dyer and finisher must take particular 
pains to prevent this. The following procedure for 
preparing, dyeing, and finishing has overcome this and 


on one 
and back. 


wide, sa\ 


other difficulties and gives excellent results. 

Use of a jig allows the fabric to be processed with 
the minimum risk of producing creases; and preparing 
and dyeing can be carried out successively on this type 
of equipment. 
a small 


As a rule, the gray goods contain only 
amount of gelatin or modified starch size. 
Desizing, therefore, consists of giving the cloth four to 
six ends of water on the jig—the first two ends cold; 
and the hot. This treatment usually is sufficient 
to remove all of the size, and the use of a desizing 


rest 


compound Is not necessary. 

Uveing is carried out in a hot soap liquor with suitable 
direct and acetate dyes, so that the two-color effect is 
\ddition of 
dyeing assistants which make the acetate dye more 


produced in a one-bath dyeing process. 


so.uble is recommended, since this assists the absorp- 
tion of the dyestuff by the rayon. The sulphonated 
fatty alcohols and other of the newer compounds of a 
somewhat similar character are among those which have 
been tound effective in practice and which allow more 
rapid dyeing. 
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After dyeing, the fabric is well 
washed with warm water containing 
a small amount of soluble oil or 
soap, mangled through a two-bowl 
(fairly soft rubber) mangle, and 
then tentered to the required fin- 
ished width. If a suitable hot-air 
tenter is used, drying on cans _ be- 
fore tentering is unnecessary. 
Finally, the fabric is doubled and 
rolled on tubes ready for shipping. 

This outline of the dyeing and 
finishing processes has been given 
without reference to certain pre- 
cautionary measures which are 
necessary to produce satisfactory 
results; and these precautions will 
now be considered. 

First, it may be noted that, al- 
though dyeing on the jig is the most 
suitable way of handling fabrics of 
this type, this method has the dis- 
advantage of allowing the ends of 
the fabric to become more deeply 
dyed than the middle of the roll. 
Unless care is taken, the first two 
yards at each end are quite different 
in shade from the remainder. This 
result is due to the fact that im- 
mediately after each end, the dye 
liquor tends to drain towards the 
outside of the roll of fabric. The 
most convenient method for avoiding this difficulty con- 
sists of sewing a 2-yd. end-cloth of similarly dyed 
fabric to each end of the lot. Cotton end-cloths should 
not be used, since these only accentuate the defect. 

The construction of the fabric is such that it readily 
acquires an undesirable moiré appearance. Moiréing is 
caused by pressure of the many layers of fabric upon 
one another while the goods are wound on the draw 
rollers of the jig. During this period the rayon is under 
conditions of temperature and humidity which make it 
plastic and, therefore, susceptible to pressure. The slight 
filling-ribbed character of the fabric also contributes to 
the difficulty. So far as practical experience has shown, 
the only method for overcoming the production of the 
moire effect consists of dyeing with the least possible 
tension on the fabric. In this way, the layers of fabric 
are less tightly compressed. 

The slipping or fraying to which the finished fabric 
is susceptible is due to the ease with which the extremely 
smooth warp threads slide over the filling threads when 
subjected to local friction. This can be overcome, how- 
ever, by applying a slightly adhesive substance to the 
goods. ‘The finishing material can be applied most con- 
veniently during the tentering process. After dyeing, 
the fabric should be led through a two-bowl padding 
mangle placed immediately before the hot-air tenter. In 
the mangle trough should be placed a dilute solution 
of a resin soap (about 2 Ib. of soap to 1 gal. of water). 
On emerging from the tenter frame fully dry, the in- 
dividual yarns which compose the fabric have a very 
thin coating of resin soap, which is sufficient to give 
them grip so that they do not easily slide over one 
another. Resin soap or a compound with similar char- 
acteristics must be used, since ordinary soap and many 
softeners make the yarns smoother and them 
to slip more readily. 


cause 
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NEW IDEA IN DRIVING PRINTING RANGE GIVES GREATER 


FLEXIBILITY AND BETTER WORK— 


By H.C. Uhl 


Motors in Tan 





Fig. 1. Printing machine driven by Fig. 2. Back-gray 
adjustable-speed, d.-c. motor, 30/40 winder driven by 
hp., 400/1600 r.p.m., 230 volts. View d-c. 


shows control panel and pushbutton 
stations 


@ One of the recent developments in driving printing 
machines—dual-voltage drive—was described in our 
June issue. In the following article, Mr. Uhl, assistant 
district engineer, Atlanta office, General Electric Co., dis- 
cusses another radical departure from the conventional 
methods of driving this type of equipment. 


HE customary method of driving a cloth printing 

machine is by means of a single adjustable-phase 

motor, 3:1 or 4:1 speed range, with provision for 
obtaining one-half of basic or full-field speed for thread- 
ing in and matching the pattern. This single motor 
drives the engraved roll structure through gearing. Pres- 
sure of the engraved rolls on the large cylinder drives it 
by friction. The so-called back rigging (consisting of a 
set of back-gray cans and winder, and a set of printed- 
cloth dry cans and folder) is mechanically driven from 
the large cylinder of the printing machine. 

A radical departure from the conventional method of 
driving cloth-printing machines has been made recently 
by one company, using d-c. equipment. Instead of a 
single d-c. motor to drive the entire range, the machine 
has been equipped with a d-c. motor (which may be 
made smaller than in the conventional scheme) for the 
printing machine, a d-c. gear motor for the back-gray 
dry cans and winder, and a d-c. gear motor for the 
printed-fabric dry cans and folder. Further splitting 
the back-gray cans and winder into separate drives is 
being considered. The back-rigging mechanical drive 
from the large print cylinder, with accompanying ex- 
pansion pulleys’ for manual speed adjustment, is thereby 
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hp., ceiling 


dry cans and 
adjustable-speed, 
gear motors, shunt wound, 5/7.5 


Fig. 3. Main dry cans with special 

compensating gate operating Thyra- 

tron tubes for controlling speed of 

adjustable-speed, d-c. gear motor, 
Shunt wound 5/7.5 hp 


mounted 


eliminated. While one set of equipment was originally 
converted to this scheme, there are now four such sets. 

In this method of drive, the d-c. motor for the print- 
ing machine becomes the lead or controlling motor of the 
range. The operator adjusts, manually, the speed of the 
lead motor by means of a field rheostat. Speeds of the 
follower motors are arranged to follow the speed of the 
lead motor, by motor field control. The fields of the 
follower motors are adjusted through the movement of 
compensating gates, which, in turn, operate field rheo- 
stats or other speed-control devices in the follower-motor 
field circuits. For sub-basic or slow-speed operation, 
which is required for threading in and matching patterns 
when setting up the machine for a run of cloth, arma- 
ture resistance or shunted armature control is used on 
all the motors. The followers will also be made auto- 
matic in the future by the use of rheostats operating in 
their armature circuits and actuated by the same com- 
pensating gates as are used for field control. 

The back gray can be handled by means of the usual 
type of compensating gate, which is raised or lowered by 
the cloth and which operates a field rheostat in the field 
of the motor, driving this part of the machine. Thus 
the speed is adjusted to conform to the desired cloth 
speed as determined by the lead-motor speed and auto- 
matically takes care of stretch or shrinkage in the cloth. 

The freshly printed side of the cloth cannot be allowed 
to come in contact with a roll, because the dye would be 
spread and the pattern destroyed. It was necessary, 
therefore, to use a special type of compensating gate. 
This consists of a single roller the guides for which are 
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set at an angle to give the same pull for any roll posi- 
tion, counterweighted to prevent excessive pull being 
required, and slightly overbalanced so that the roller will 
take a definite position with the cloth out. The gate roll 
is held in alignment in its guides by a rack on end guides 
and by a gear on each end of the roll shaft, the roll 
being free to turn on the shaft. Only the back side of 
the freshly printed cloth touches the roll with this type 
of gate, and the cloth is then run over the dry cans 
where the color is fixed. 

Since it was not known how much pressure could be 
safely exerted by the freshly printed cloth on the com- 
pensating roll to operate speed-control devices before 
distortion of the pattern took place, it was deemed best 
to use Thyratron control for controlling the speed of the 
last follower motor, which drives the printed-cloth dry 
cans and folder. Consequently, the movement of the 
special compensating gate roll controls the position of a 
plunger in a solenoid coil which shifts the phase of the 
grid voltage on the Thyratron tubes. The control is 
arranged to govern the motor speed by bucking or boost- 
ing the mill supply d-c. voltage through the d-c. motor 
field, receiving its power supply from a 550-volt a-c. 
circuit. This method permits extremely fine control of 
speed and has worked out very successfully. However, 
the experience gained may permit simplification of the 
control quite materially and may even allow the use of 
the mechanical-field-rheostat-control scheme, but still re- 
taining the special compensating gate. 

Advantages resulting from this new method of operat- 


Invoice Record 


FOR FINISHING PLANTS 


INVOICE RECORD 


Customer's Lot No. 20 = Mill Lot No.5203 
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RF t/ om owe 


Put - Up 
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Working Allowance 5% 








NE of the most important records which must be 

in a finishing plant is that of goods which have 

been invoiced to the customer. This record must 
show the following information: the customer’s name 
and lot number, the mill’s lot number, the total yards 
ordered against the lot, the shades and yardage ordered 
against each shade, the number of pieces, the yardage 
that has been invoiced, the case number, date, and desti- 
nation of each shipment. A form which fulfils these 
requirements and has some other advantageous features 
is shown in the accompanying illustration. 

The clerk who keeps the invoice record receives a copy 
of the case slip; and from this he enters the details in 
the proper columns. After each shipment is recorded, 
the amount shipped is carried over and entered in the 
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ing cloth-printing machines are as follows: (1) Greater 
flexibility is obtained. The various elements may be 
operated individually or in unison. The threading oper- 
ation is simplified. (2) Whenever the cloth being printed 
is completed, the main print machine may be stopped. 
The back gray and the printed cloth may be carried 
through the remainder of the machine, stopping the back 
gray also whenever desired. Considerable cloth is in 
transit in the machine, and by being able to stop the 
main print machine when printing is completed and not 
run it to drive the back rigging, one is able to save the 
dye otherwise wasted on the back gray and in soiling the 
cylinder blanket. In addition, less cleaning is required 
and longer life of both the back gray and the cylinder 
blanket results. (3) Since the back rigging is not driven 
from the printing machine cylinder, on a machine which 
prints from 8 to 10 colors this removes a load of from 
10 to 15 hp. from the cylinder. Obviously, the removal 
of this load from the main cylinder (which would re- 
quire considerable set of the engraved rolls against the 
cylinder, especially, when only a few colors are being 
printed) permits the proper set or pressure of the en- 
graved rolls against the cloth called for by the pattern 
or the type of cloth being printed; and a better quality 
of printing results. (4) The tension of the cloth through- 
out the range can be adjusted to be correct for all speeds 
and conditions in the scheme used. There is no danger 
of getting insufficient tension causing cloth pile-up or 
tangling, or excessive tension causing pattern distortion 
which is set in the cloth by the dry cans. 


By Phillip Dodge 


FACILITATES CLOSING OF LOTS 


extreme right-hand column under “Total yards deliv- 
ered ;’’ and as every new shipment is made, the column 
is totaled. By keeping this total posted, one prevents 
overshipment on the lot, and by checking the totals 
against each shade, one also prevents overshipment on 
any shade. The additional information regarding the 
working allowance and yardage necessary to close the 
lot is a convenience which makes it unnecessary to figure 
these details in order to decide whether or not to close 
the lot. When the lot has been closed, the form is sent 
to the billing department, and the billing is made directly 
from it. 

The form used for illustration shows only three col- 
umns for shades. In practice it is better to have several 
additional columns. 

If a lot contains more shades than there are columns 
on one sheet, more than one form will have to be made 
out. In such a case, mark the first form “Page 1 of 
Lot 20”; and the second, “Page 2 of Lot 20.” 

When a mill is running many lots which call for a split 
put-up (i.e., some of the lot doubled and rolled, some 
flat fold, etc.), it is advisable to add another series of 
columns between those showing the number of pieces 
shipped and the yards shipped against each shade. These 
columns are headed by a number or a letter symbolizing 
each put-up; and they make it easy to record just how 
many pieces were put up each way. 
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yers Disagree 


By Francis A. Newton 


AS TO BEST METHOD OF APPLYING 
NAPHTHOL COLORS TO COTTON FABRICS 


N GENERAL, the methods of applying 

naphthol colors to cotton piece goods are 

fairly well standardized. There are, how- 
ever, several points on which dyers differ in 
their opinions as to best practice. In this 
article the writer will outline the procedure 
which he prefers, giving special attention to 
some of the more recent developments in dye- 
ing with this class of colors. 

The first step to be considered is the preparation of 
the naphthol solution. In all cases the soluble salt of 
the naphthol is formed by the addition of caustic soda. 
The usual method of preparing the solution is to paste 
the naphthol with a suitable compound, pour the caustic 
solution over the paste, stir the mass, allow to stand for 
about 20 min. and add hot water to dissolve the sodium 
naphtholate. When the naphthols were first made com- 
mercially available, turkey red oil was employed exclu- 
sively for making the paste; later denatured alcohol was 
found suitable; and more recently a number of proprie- 
tary compounds have been introduced. 

Dyers do not agree as to the auxiliary which gives the 
best results, but the writer’s experience has been that use 
of denatured alcohol has many advantages. If turkey 
red oil is employed as the pasting agent, care should be 
taken that soft water is used and that the goods are free 
from residual lime. Unless these precautions are taken, 
insoluble lime soap may be formed, which will inhibit 
proper penetration of the naphthol solution and hence 
tend to decrease the fastness to crocking of the dyed 
material. Where only hard water is available, one of the 
newer wetting agents which do not form insoluble lime 
soaps are superior to ordinary sulphonated oils. 

Whatever method is followed, a perfectly clear so- 
lution is necessary; otherwise one or more of the 
following undesirable results may occur: (1) The proper 
shade will not be obtained; (2) the tinctorial value will 
be diminished; and (3) the fastness to crocking of the 
dyeing will be lowered. Any sign of muddiness or tur- 
bidity is an indication that the solution is not in the best 
possible state. Further addition of caustic and, possibly, 
warming will usually correct the condition. 

It has been known for several years that use of for- 
maldehyde exerts a favorable influence on the stability 
of most naphthol solutions ; and it is unnecessary to com- 
ment on this point, other than to make the reminder that 
there are one or two naphthols with which formaldehyde 
should not be employed. 

Opinions vary again as to the best method of impreg- 
nating the fabric with the naphthol solution. The 
procedure followed by most dyers is to pad the goods 
through a mangle and to dry almost immediately. This 
method is speedy, and usually answers fairly well with 
the highly substantive naphthols. The writer finds, how- 
ever, that the following method is preferable: 

The goods are padded in an ordinary three-bow] 
mangle, being given two dips and two nips; batched on 
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rolls; and allowed to stand for at least 15 
min. The bottom bowl is covered with a 
layer of woolen blanketing, and this in turn 
is covered with a layer of hessian cloth to 
protect the wool from the direct action of the 
alkaline solution. When naphthols of a high 
substantivity are employed, a mangle with a 
small dye box (not over 5 to 6 gal. capacity) 
should be used to prevent too rapid exhaus- 
tion of the bath. 

Drying can be carried out on a set of cans or in an 
air dryer. If cans are used, the first two or three should 
be wrapped with gray goods to insure gradual drying, 
which is an insurance against crocking of the finished 
goods. Better still is the use of sectional dryers, as with 
this type of equipment there is no difficulty in maintain- 
ing the temperature of the first section at any desired 
point. 

There is difference of opinion again as regards the 
necessity of giving the material which has been padded 
with naphthols of high substantivity a rinse in salt solu- 
tion before developing. The present author has no firm 
conviction on this point, and can only suggest that a few 
trial runs will show whether or not the results justify 
the extra operation. 

Either the bases or the fast-color salts may be used for 
developing. For once, perhaps, dyers will agree that the 
convenience of the fast-color salts makes their use pref- 


erable. The padder and the jig are both suitable for 
developing. The padder gives higher production speeds 


and is satisfactory in many instances. However, with 
colors that show any tendency to give uneven dyeings 
the jig will give better results. 

Various methods of aftertreating the dyed fabric are 
in use. The original method was to work the goods in 
a hot soap solution for improving the fastness to light, 
washing, and crocking. Some year or so ago one of the 
manufacturers of naphthol colors brought out a com- 
pound which, when added to the developing bath, forms 
colloidal suspensions with the unfixed color lake on the 
surface of the fibers. 

Use of this compound enables the surplus color to 
be removed more thoroughly by soaping, and thus the 
fastness to crocking is improved. Another of the later 
discoveries is the fact that addition of a small amount 
of sodium sulphide to the wash liquors aids in the devel- 
opment of the true shade of some browns and blues. 

One final point on which there is a disagreement is 
what to do with naphthol solutions which have become 
turbid upon standing and which cannot be made clear 
again by addition of caustic, heating, or both. Some 
dyers will take a chance and use such a solution. The 
writer can say without qualification that when a bath 
remains turbid after these efforts to bring it back to its 
original condition, it should be rejected. In the long 
run, use of such imperfect solutions will be more expen- 
sive than the loss of a few gallons of the dye liquor. 
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THIS DEPARTMENT 


Offers every other month a collection 
of practical suggestions for meeting 
many of the miscellaneous problems 
which arise in textile mill operation. 
Readers are cordially invited to con- 
tribute, and published kinks will be 
paid for without regard to length. 
Brevity is desirable. Additional pay- 
ment will be made for diagrams or 


photographs. 


Double Doffers 
Are Different 


Investigation of some trouble in 
woolen pieces proved that filling bars 
can be caused by uneven yarns being 
obtained from top and bottom bobbins 
of a double-doffer condenser. In the 
case in point, it was found that the 
taking-off strippers of the top and bot- 
tom doffers were not set alike; there- 
fore the doffers were not kept clean 
to the same depth and both could not 
take material from the swift evenly. 
Even though correct counts were ob- 
tained, one yarn was fuller and rounder 
than the other. 

Both strippers must be 
(about s% in.) into. their 


set alike 
respective 


doffers. Both doffers must be set alike 
to the swift (.001 to .006 in., accord- 
ing to the material) and speeds ad- 


justed to give even counts. The taking- 
off strippers should be examined weekly, 
as on this point, more than any other, 
depends successful operation. G. M. E. 


Finishing Wool Crepe 


Our mill was running on a medium- 
grade crepe, 56 in., 17 oz., clear finish 
piece-dye for women’s wear. The 
finisher, thinking that he could save us 
one operation and some labor cost, took 
the pieces directly from the sewers and 
hurlers, placed them in the washers, and 
scoured them for the dyehouse. The 
result was streaky and cloudy goods 
after piece dyeing. 

\Vhen the above method failed, the 
finisher placed the goods in a_ fulling 
mill instead, and ran for 15 to 20 min., 
using the mill simply as a soaping ma- 
chine to wet-out the goods thoroughly. 
With this process, the result was perfect 
goods free from all traces of streaks or 


JUNIOR 


Thread-Board Cleaner 


\ variety of 
are found in 


thread-board cleaners 
textile mills. Thev are 
usually blocks of wood of many shapes 
the bottom with roller or 
Some ingenious spinners 


CON ered on 


clearer felt. 
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Kinks and 








have attached a mop-like affair on the 
side which cleans the roll stands very 
well, especially if they dip the mop into 
a handy fire pail. It requires ten to a 
dozen pokes of the finger to send this 
instrument the length of the frame. The 
waste rolls out from under every now 
and then and may break down an end; 
or perhaps, by carefully lifting the 
thread guide, the spinner can make the 
end stay up, which is very good for the 
spinner, but it means a slub in the yarn. 


Approx. 7"long------- 


IN 
Card date’. 


on under side \ 7 
















AFIT 
Ly MLA 


ae 


It has been found that this make-shift 
stvle of thread-board cleaner can be re- 
placed by a more efficient type, which 
will last longer and require much less 
time and effort to accomplish the clean- 


ing process. In the accompanying 
sketch, the board itself is made of a 


heavy wood, i.e., maple or birch. The 
felt covering 1s a top-clearer felt of 
medium nap. The card clothing is just 
some scraps from the card room. The 
guiding strip is a piece of strap iron, 
1} in. x vs in. and about 4 in. long, 
which is screwed securely to the side of 
the board. The metal flashing is to pre- 
vent the waste from rolling out side- 
ways and to prevent the varn from 
catching on splinters of wood. This 
Hashing is made of thin, galvanized, 
sheet iron. This thread-board cleaner is 





very efficient and once handed to a 
spinner is an instrument she will not 
allow her “best friend’ to borrow. 

This cleaner works best on modern 
frames with metal thread boards, where 
the guiding strips can be used. Two or 
three vigorous pushes will traverse a 
frame. Even on the old-type thread 
boards this type of thread-board cleaner 
is very good. The lint is collected by 
the card clothing and is cleaned out by 
hand at the end of each frame. The 
bottom of the board should, of course, 
be made to conform with the particular 
thread board for which it is to be used. 
Otherwise, the measurements in the 
sketch offer a good guide for making 
the cleaner. 

FRANZ E. BAKER 


Mass-Production Technique 
In Chain Building 


Mills doing a considerable amount of 
sample weaving, or any weaving in 
which frequent filling changes are re- 
quired, can substantially lessen the 
amount of time consumed in building 
the chain by a simple application of the 
mass-production system. 

Let us suppose, for example, that a 
24-bar chain, for use on a 12-harness 
job in a 20-harness loom, is required. 
Also, that the chain builder has an old 
24-bar chain which he must first tear 
down and then rebuild for the new job. 
He spreads the entire chain out on the 
chain table, fitting each successive bar 
into its proper groove. Now he is ready 
for the mass production to begin. In- 
stead of tearing down, and then rebuild- 
ing, each bar in its turn, he may proceed 
as follows: 

1. Extract all the cotter pins from the 
working side of the chain and then re- 
move all the connecting links on that 
side. 

2. Strip the raisers and sinkers from 
every bar. This consumes only a small 
amount of time and the worker is almost 
immediately ready to start building the 
new chain. 

3. Assuming that a sinker, to fit the 
end of the chain cylinder, has been left 
on the end of every bar, put four raisers, 
then four sinkers, on each bar (to bal- 
ance the unused portion of the chain, 
since this is but a 12-harness job). 

4. The remaining 12 raisers or sinkers 
are added in whatever pattern the draft 
requires, and then a sinker placed on the 
end of each bar to fit this end of the 
chain cylinder. 

5. All the links are slipped on again 
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Wrinkles 





and, finally, the cotter pins are re- 
inserted. 

The secret of speed is to carry each 
particular part of the operation— 


whether it be stripping the old bars, 
adding raisers and sinkers for the un- 
used harnesses, or inserting the cotter 
pins—through to a conclusion before 
starting any succeeding portion of the 
work, 
The amount of time saved in this 
manner will be more than you think. 
Howarp P. GALLOWAY 


Merino Yarns 


Here are a few suggestions for pro- 
ducing wool-mixed or “merino” yarns. 
\ beautiful yarn can be produced by 
mixing half wool and half cut-rayon. 

Secure fine wool tops or already cut 
wool averaging about 2} in. in staple 
and mix at the hopper by hand to con- 
trol the percentage. Close the grid bars 
at the picker. When employing cotton, 
carded stock should be used in mixing. 
No trouble is encountered at pickers or 
cards, but special attention is required 
at the drawing frames. It is important 
to run the web very slack at the draw- 
ing to avoid bunches and roll laps. 
Speeds must be reduced, and little twist 
is required, 

Use a light, unweighted middle roll in 
spinning. Rings must be in perfect 
shape and not allowed to scum. If a 
heavy percentage of wool is used, cover 
up the clearers on the spinning frames 
with a heavy, smooth paper. 

ARTHUR OQUIMET 


Graphite Marks 
Cause Grief 


Even after a thorough scouring and 
a good bleach, it will often be found 
that graphite marks, caused by the knit- 
ting department, will remain in the 
fabric in the form of brown, vertical 
lines. The writer has found that process- 
ing the goods for 15 min. in a 1% solu- 
tion of oxalic acid, at 100° F., will 
eliminate these marks and thus reduce 
the number of seconds. 


E. S. CLEVELAND 


An Answer to 

“The Gentleman Disagrees” 
In reply to the item “The Gentleman 

Disagrees,” which appeared in the June 

issue of TEXTILE Wor LD, criticising my 


contribution on plush weaving in the 
\pril issue, I would say that my Kink 
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was not written to show one how io 
make plush designs. The purpose was to 
show how the weave could be improved 
by the methods stated. 

The object in weaving 12 in. of cloth 
before the change is made is to make 
sure, where the cloth was not weaving 
properly, that one started on the right 
dent. An experienced weaver could 
make the change in about three hours. 

GHENT R. RoBERTSHAW 


Removing Tar Spots 


Tar spots and similar stains 
removed from woolen goods in 
lowing manner: 

1. Take about a pint of pure lard oil 
and add a few ounces of any of the 
active solvents used in finishing depart- 
ments. 

2. Place the tar-spotted pieces over a 
burling table and provide the operatives 
with small pads or “dabbers” of clean 
headends. 

3. Give each spot a dab with the liquid 
and allow to stand for about an hour. 

4. Run the goods through a washer 
and give a good soaping, using plenty of 
hot water and adding a quart of am- 
monia to the bath. J. M. Masson, Sr. 


may be 
the fol- 


Magazine Frame 
for Doubling Machine 


The accompanying sketch shows a 
frame to be set at the feed side of a 
doubling and rolling machine. This is 
quite an improvement over the old, 
single-roll stand, since there will be lit- 
tle loss in production when a roll runs 
out, the operator being able to place the 
spare roll in place without assistance. 

Where a row of machines is_ in- 
stalled in cotton-finishing plants, a man 
should be assigned to the job of keep- 








Showing roll stand arrangement 
at doubler machines; one pattern 
will make right and left casting 


NEXT MONTH— 


The “Overseers Round-Table” will 
appear in this space with a new dis- 
cussion and with readers’ comments 
on the question of prizes for accident 
prevention, which was opened for 
discussion in the July, 1934, issue. 
“Kinks and Wrinkles’ and_ the 
Round-Table will continue in alter- 
nate months. 


ing the frames supplied with spare rolls. 
The sketch shows two rolls on the frame, 
but, if the rolls are only 800 to 1000 yd. 
each, an extra bearing can be bolted 
on at A. In the frame shown, the dis- 
tance between the end-stands was 484 in. 
RADIAL 


Narrowing Trouble 
Eliminated 


Some time ago we installed a new full- 
fashioned footer near the windows of a 
building having a southern exposure. It 
was in the winter season, and the ma- 
chine ran_ satisfactorily for several 
weeks, and then it developed narrowing 
trouble. The same trouble would re- 
appear every day. We had several ex- 
pert erectors check up on all the narrow- 
ing mechanism and make _ accurate 
adjustments, but failed to correct the 
trouble for more than a day at a time. 
We finally had a man sent from the fac- 
tory to make a study of the problem. 
After three or four days he discovered 
that the trouble started every afternoon 
at about the same time. He then noticed 
a sun ray on the narrowing rod; and 
feeling of the rod at the joint, he found 
it was warm. The heat from the sun 
ray expanded the narrowing rod sufh- 
ciently to throw the narrowing fingers 
out of adjustment. A piece of cardboard 
was placed in the transom through which 
the sun ray was coming, and this ended 
the trouble. 


Dusty Towelling 


After finishing bleached huck towel- 
ling, of a lower grade than usual, with a 
mixture containing epsom salts, dextrine 
and a stearate softener, it was noticed 
that considerable quantities of a fine, 
white dust were deposited on or around 
the sewing machines in the making-up 
room. This dust was objectionable, both 
from the standpoint that it was irritat- 
ing to the operatives and also because it 
could be easily discerned by the whole- 
saler. 

A complete cure of the dust problem 
was accomplished by adding to each 
24 gal. of the above mixture 3 lb. of 
monopole oil and 2 Ib. of locust bean oil. 

Ray Corrrety 
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7 Oils, 3 Greases 


LUBRICATE ENTIRE RANGE OF 
COTTON AND WOOL MACHINERY 


By Thomas E. Orr 


Sinclair Refining Co. 


tend to stain textile prod- 
ucts. With lubricants 
fitted to their work, 
over-application can be 
avoided. 

Unless an oil of the 
proper viscosity is ap- 
plied to bearings oper- 
ated at high speed, 
excessive heat may be 
developed in the bear- 
ings. A grease that does 
not retain its oil content 
becomes a dry soap and 
fails to lubricate moving 
parts. On the other 


HE great variety of equipment employed in the hand, an oil that is too light tends to evaporate and leave 


textile industry, with many bearings of different 

types and design operating at low, medium, and 
high speeds, has made lubrication a problem both intri- 
cate and confusing. In an effort to solve this problem and 
minimize the risk of confusion and error present where 
many different lubricants are used, Sinclair engineers 
have studied the requirements of the textile field and 
have charted lubrication on a simplified basis. Working 
in cooperation with equipment manufacturers, these 
engineers have classified the many lubricated parts of 
textile machinery into a compact group of five types. 
They have found, furthermore, that it is possible to ser- 
vice the entire range of cotton and wool equipment with 
as few as ten lubricants—seven oils and three greases. 
In addition, two of the oils can be used as lubricants in 
the power house. 

The lubricated parts of textile machinery comprise : 
(1) ball and roller bearings; (2) plain bearings; (3) 
spindles, rings, and travelers; (4) cams and gears; and 
(5) comb boxes. The oils and greases which are re- 
quired to lubricate properly each of these parts are listed 
in the accompanying table. For the oils a viscosity rec- 
ommendation is given, which is an indication of oil size. 
For the greases a general viscosity classification is listed, 
as well as the viscosity of the oil used in the manufacture 
of the grease. 

In the selection of the oils recommended in the table, 
the U. S. Navy “work-factor” test for service perform- 
ance has been employed to supplement the standard tests 
for determining the viscosity of oils. Viscosity means 
oil’s resistance to “flow.” It is a convenient term for 
classifying oils with respect to what might be called their 
“size.” Oils of the same viscosity are alike in “‘size” for 
a particular lubricating purpose, just as, for example, 
Size 7 gloves or Size 83 shoes are the right fit for indi- 
vidual hands and feet. The wearing quality, however, 
is quite another matter; and the “work-factor” test has 
devised to determine the amount of 
service, that an oil of any viscosity will give. 


been “wear, or 

This test is conducted by means of machines developed 
by U. S. Naval engineers. It consists of forcing oil be- 
tween a journal and its bearing under pressure. The 
test journal is run continuously for 100 hr. at controlled 
speeds and pressures. During the test the oil must prove 
its lubricating qualities, as there is no cooling or other 
interference. In this test an oil is subjected to the same 
amount of wear that it would sustain from 5,000 hr. of 
service in a steam turbine. 

In addition to correct lubrication, textile requirements 
call for Moving parts must be oiled or 
greased adequately without over-lubrication which would 


cleanliness. 
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bearings dry. A grease not sufficiently heavy softens 
and flows, causing undue heat. Lubricants of poor qual- 
ity may also cause corrosion and failure of the bearings. 
Quality instead of quantity is the important factor, par- 
ticularly where grease is the lubricant. 

For ring- and chain-oiled bearings, with reservoir 
feed, the lubricant must be both correct in viscosity 
and of high quality. If an oil is too light, it will not 
reach surfaces requiring lubrication; if the oil is too 
heavy, it will retard the functioning of the ring or chain. 
In either case, the bearing suffers. 

Rolls of combers and drawing and roving frames re- 
quire an oil of high film strength because of the load on 
the bearings. A lighter oil is necessary for high-speed 
spindles (5,000 r.p.m. and over) than for slower moving 
spindles. Spindle lubrication is particularly important, 
since spinning, in many cases, constitutes the heaviest 
load on a mill’s power. If the spindle oil is without 
sufficient body, its film is ruptured with excessive wear 
on the bearing. An over-heavy oil causes high “fluid” 
friction and extra load on power. For example, tests 
have demonstrated that the spinning load on a spindle 
may be fully 20% higher with poor lubrication than with 
good lubrication. 

The fact that in some cases friction on equipment may 
represent 50% of the total load on a mill’s power em- 
phasizes the importance of selecting those lubricants 
which keep power losses down and at the same time 
contribute to the maximum service of equipment. 








Oils and greases recommended for lubrication 
of cotton and wool machinery 


Viscosity Saybolt 
Universal 


.100 to 110 sec. @ 100°F. 
70 to 75sec. @100°F. 
72 to 82sec. @100°F. 


Application 
Spindles under 5,000 r.p.m 
Spindles over 5,000 r.p.m. 
Auto-lubricated rings. 
General purpose—plain bear- 


NRE nce Occ ic aie KR OR 250 to 260 sec. @ 100°F. 
Comber rolls....... 370 to 380 sec. @ 100°F. 


Comb boxes...... 
Cams and worm gears 


750 to 770 sec. @ 100°F. 
140 to 145 sec. @ 210°F. 
.Lime-soap grease, No. 
3 consistency ; Oil con- 
tent: 70 to 75 sec. @ 
100°F. 

Soda-soap grease, No. 
2 consistency ; Oil con- 
tent: 400 to 410 @ sec. 
100°F. 

Lime-soap grease, No. 
2 consistency; Oii con- 
tent: 750 to 770 sec. @ 
100°F. 


Ball and roller bearings 


Chains and open gears 
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OW and then a remark is made to the effect that 
there are no style trends in half hose. While the 
designers show great ingenuity and considerable 
artistic ability, it is asserted, the results of their work are 
a great hodgepodge of headless and _tailless notions, 
conceptions, interpretations, and reverberations. Some 
say that this is a happy situation for the true artist, who 
is free to create according to his own ideas and need not 
conform to those stereotyped by others. At any rate, it 
is a situation which has undoubtedly existed in the ho- 
siery industry at various times in the past and is to some 
extent existent today. Since style trends move goods, it 
may not be an entirely healthy thing for the hosiery 
industry. 
In recent years 
change their ankle coverings very little. If the 


even the seasons have made men 


Same 


Bags 


| Seamless wool ribbed hose, dark 3 
¢ mixture with horizontal white e 
Retails at) 75e. Made by on 1008S &H 


stripes. 
Phoenix. 


*) Seamless wool mixture hose with 
—e Tattersall plaid. Retails at 75e. company 


Vade by Phoenix. on Banner 
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{ new “Sport Brief” construction 
¢ by Cooper, Wells & Co., knitted 
automatic machine with 


also makes “Sport Briefs” 
split-foot 240-needle ma- 


Ankle 


ITS DECORATION BY 
THE HALF-HOSE DESIGNER 


underwear is suitable the vear around, they have rea 
soned, why not the same hosiery’ The standardization 
has of course been in the lighter weights in full con 
formance with the preference for light garments of all 
sorts for both sexes. 

Sut this airy trend in clothing has lately proved a 
boon to men’s half hose and gives evidence of establish 
ing a seasonal cycle of style. When, last year, the swing 
from knickers to slacks became an established fact, light 
colored half hose—particularly white 
manded. In addition, with the long depression lifting, 
men began to buy white flannels and white shoes again. 
The socks required to go with such costumes were out 
of place in the fall. 

It happened that during this recent period, and for 
(Continued on page Y0) 


began to be de 


some time previously, the 
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17-thread construction, with 


chines, 
2l-thread high-spliced heel and two 
ends of 80/2 (gassed) in heel and toe. 


) 


double elastic in rib top, 2/28 worsted 
in’ boot, and single end of combed 
peeler reinforcing heel and toe. 


| Full-fashioned silk hose with 
‘© widely spaced embroidered fig- 
ures in assorted colors. Retails at 
$1.00. Made by Holeproof. 


This 
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Argyle diamond pattern in a 
Je series of authentic color com- 
binations, with pattern accented in 
white; a conservative version of the 
trend toward sportier effects. Retails 
at $1.00. Made by Holeproof. 


( Pin stripes in harmonizing shades 
). on black, navy or  cordovan 
grounds; silk plated construction. Re- 
tails at 75c. Made by Holeproof. 

m— Mercerized cotton and rayon. 
6s Retails 50c. Knitted by Nolde & 
Horst. Marketed by Westminster. 


8 Rabbitt hair and wool. Retails 
$1.00. This hose is imported by 
Westminster. 


orne dee ee tae 


ANKLE — 


ee 


Led Be 





Q All-over effect in cotton. Re- 
tails 50c. Knitted by Nolde & 
Horst. Marketed by Westminster. 


LO Fine lisle 6x3 rib knitted by 


Interwoven. Retails 50c. 


| | Mercerized-cotton and ravon 

check with wool in toe, heel, 
and top. 220 needles. Retails 35c. 
Hanes Associated. 


? Cotton with mock-wrap stem 
—* and with vertical plated dark 
lines to give rib effect. Retails 25c. 
Hanes Associated. 


| 3 240-needle “sanitary” split foot 
with double reinforcing in 
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heel and toe and interlocking seam 
in foot. Retails 35 to 39c. 
Marketed by 


by Knoxville. 
Jefferson. 


14. Rayon and 


wrap 260-needle 


| & Plated all-over knit 
220-needle 
Retails 25c. Iselin-Jefferson. 


o. on S & 


16 4-thread “gassed” lisle. 
). wrap pattern. 
“basque” fishermen stripes and figure. 
Reinforced heels 
for 50c. Yarn, 2 threads 120/2 C. P. 
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twisted knit 
by Huntley-Jackson on Banner 
machines. 


0c. Marketed by Iselin-Jefferson. 


Continental 


and sole. 


mercerized gassed. Pattern, resist 
immunized cotton 2/60. Vachine, 
240-needle S & W E. S. Cross dye. 
Knitted by Allen-A. 


ca Lisle and silk crepe heather 
* body, top, heels and _ toes. 
Glenurghart Plaid. Retails 50c. Yarn. 
150-denier lisle and silk crepe.  Pat- 
tern, 2/60 C. P. immunized resist cot- 
ton. Machine, 220-needle S & W B35. 
Cross dye. Allen-A. 


18 “Saxony” twist. Silk heather 
¢ fields with pure-silk Swiss 
clocking. Yarn, silk heather, 200- 
denier. Pattern, Schiffli silk Swiss 
clock. Machine, 240-needle S & V 
B5. Cross dye. Allen-A. 
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be 
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PCare 


| Q Cotton and acetate twist plated Retails, 25c. 
. 


ever rayon and_ cross-dyed 


Chas. Chipman’s. 





Retails 35c. Brown Durrell. 


and 


(100-denier’ over 150-denier). 220 “)1 Wool plated over cotton with ‘) 3 Soft-spun cotton alpaca 
needles. Chain store, 19c. Chas. —-2e true-wrap vertical stripes in —% fleece. Ragan-Maurice. 
Chipman’s. three colors. 50c. Brown Durrell. 

) 4. Two-feed job, with rayon and 
20) Argyle, 20/1 heather plated sy5) Wool and rayon twist cross- —F+ acetate in alternate feeds. 
—\"* over 20/1 ingrain. 180 needles. —<—-+ dyed with contrasting clock. Cross-dved. Ragan-Maurice. 


\merican nulls had been 1m- 
porting machines to make the English rib. With no duty 
to pay, this ribbed hose began to make its appearance at 
grow ac- 


(Continued from page 7) 


reasonable prices and more men began to 
quainted with the elasticity, long wear, graceful appear- 
Now, to be 
‘English.’ one must wear considerable wool, and 
nothing could be more proper than ribbed 


(nce one becomes used to wearing wool hose, however, 


ance and snug fit of much of this hosiery. 
really 
wool hose. 
it does not have to be ribbed to be acceptable, and one 
can be fully as smart in plain-stitch Scotch plaid or 
\rgvle patterns. But, more than this, the new distine 
tiveness of summer wear, as compared with winter wear, 
s making men hosiery-season conscious, and is simph 
sales talk of the man behind the counter who 
interesting. 


ving the 


endeavors to make his wool goods more 
Consequently, wool is appearing extensively this fall in 
even the most conventional of domestic-made hose, and 
houses which scarcely carried wool a short time back are 
about to push it hard, with rabbit-hair and angora socks 
included. If they are successful, the seasonal cycle will 
start rotating in splendid fashion—because, who will be 


wearing wool hosiery next summer 7 
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There is one little question mark in the middle of the 
whole business. It is a topic all in itself and appears 
to have no immediate bearing on much of what we have 
been discussing. This is the ankle-length sock with 
LLastex top. It is sometimes called the short sock; and 
sometimes, the slack sock. It is still quite new and is 
confined at present mostly to summer wear. The college 
boys are wearing it, and everyone knows that what we 
wear the college boys wear first. But it is rumored that 
it may be worn the year round, may even become the 
standard type of hose. Well, even if it does, it can still 
be made in light-colored cotton, silk, or rayon for sum- 
mer and in dark-colored wool, cotton, silk, or rayon for 
winter—and with any pattern which may tickle one’s 
fancy. 

In spite of the portents, undercurrents and maneuvers. 
we have spoken about, and in spite also of some trend 
toward all-over patterns, which we have not mentioned, 
the backbone of the half-hose business remains the full- 
length hose with a clock. Although the backbone may 
shrink a little, it is just as well to remember that it is 
still there to be hung on to probably for some time to 


come. 
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Design for Selling— 


THREE YARNS 


FROM YARN SALESMEN 


O SAY the right thing at the right time ts the 

salesman’s prime asset. The habit of conversation 

is strong with them and when three or four get 
together in the smoking compartment of a Pullman the 
truth about the slim thread on which some of their suc- 
cesses hung may be displayed to a sympathetic audience. 
Since the group we fell in with were yarn salesmen, the 
“slim thread” figure of speech is particularly fitting. To 
maintain confidences, we'll call the salesmen 1, 2, and 3. 
Time has a way of adding dashes of color and embellish- 
ments to a story, but your editor has at least done an 
honest reporting job on the following classics: 


Anecdote of Salesman No. 1 


[ had just been lucky enough to land the selling account 
of a good-sized mill and I was anxious to make an impres- 
sion. Consequently | was overjoyed to get a letter from the 
mill owner saying that he had made up about 50,000 Ib. of, 
say, 38/1, from cotton that he owned at a low price, but now 
he needed to turn the yarn into cash in a hurry. I could 
go as low as 45c. to make a quick sale. 

The market was then quite firm at 47c., so I immediately 
hot-footed it around to my best prospect. He allowed that 
he might be interested in buying some yarn if he could get 
it right, so 1 quoted him 464c. After some jockeying, he 
finally offered me 46c. for 50,000 Ib. I told him that | 
didn’t think the mill would accept any such price, but that 
[ would go out and telephone and do what I could to put the 
deal through. I had it all nicely planned; first, | would go 
out and walk around the block for such a time as it would 
normally take to put through a telephone call; next, | would 
come back and give the customer a song-and-dance about 
how / had been able to convince the mill man that he should 
accept the offer; and then I would go back to the office and 
write the mill a glowing letter about what a good salesman 
| was to get 46c. when I could have gone as low as 45c. 
Just at this point the customer rudely interrupted my dreams. 

“Don’t bother going out,” he said, “you can ’phone right 
from here.” 

Before I could make a move, he had instructed his opera- 
tor to put in the call. I began to feel hot all over. Remem- 
ber that I had told the customer that I would have to fight 
hard to put the order through at 46c. The phone rang. 

“Hello, Mr. White,” I said rapidly, “this is Black. I think 
that I can get an offer of 46c. for that 38/1. Wait a minute. 
Hold the ’phone.” 

My customer was poking me in the ribs. 
hand over the transmitter. 

“None of this ‘think you can get’ stuff,” he admonished. 
“That’s a firm offer.” 

I turned back to the ’phone and plunged. 

“Mr. White,” I said, “IT have an offer of 46c. for that 
3Q /1.” 

“Take it,” he snapped. 

I glued the receiver to my ear. 
hecome oppressively hot. 

“But, Mr. White,” I expostulated, “I think you’re making 
i mistake in turning it down.” 

“T said to take it,” he shouted. 

“T know the cotton market is up,” I rattled on, “but this 
ustomer will take the varn in fast, he pays right on the dot, 


I clapped my 


The office had suddenly 
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and | think this is a good chance to get our yarn in his 
plant.” 

“Young man,” Mr. White came back in a choking sort of 
a voice, “I don’t know whether you are crazy or not, but I 
told you that you could go as low as 45c. and here you are 
begging me to take 46c.” 

I tried a little more “persuasion,” but I was afraid Mr. 
White would have a stroke, so I cut it short and turned to 
my customer with the best well-I-put-that-one-through-for-you 
air that I could master. I think I earned my commission 
on that sale. 


Anecdote of Salesman No. 2 

We'd been doing a pretty nice business with a knitting mill 
in Cuba and one day | got a cable asking about some ship- 
ment dates. The cable wasn’t entirely clear and I was about 
to send tor further details when I had an inspiration. I'd 
show them the sort of service we gave our customers! I 
reached for the telephone. 

“Get me Mr. So-and-so of the X Mills in Cuba,” [ in- 
structed. 

The telephone company did its stuff and the connection 
was nice and clear. The only trouble was that my man 
didn’t speak any English and I didn’t speak any Spanish! 


Anecdote of Salesman No. 3 


Business was rotten and | had just dropped in to pay a 
social call on one of our good customers. He asked me how 
things were and I told him that no one was buying. 

“Young man,” he said, “the time I like to buy is when no 
one else is buying. What’s your price on 40/2 combed ?” 

| thought it was barely possible that he might buy 10,000 
to 20,000 lb. so I named an attractive price. 

“How much will you sell at that price ?” he asked. 

“Oh,” I replied in an off-hand manner suited to such 
fantastic talk, “I guess we’d take 100,000 Ib.” 

“And how much more than 100,000 Ib. will you take?” he 
asked quietly. 

I sat up with a jerk as I suddenly realized that the man 
was sefious. After some dickering, | finally said that | 
would take 250,000 lb.—and still he asked me how much 
more I would take. I was as nervous as a school-girl and 
finally said that I’d have to go out and call the mill. | 
went down to the railroad station and paced up and down. 
I chewed up a perfectly good 15c. cigar. I didn’t dare call 
the mill. I knew that if I told the boss someone wanted to 
buy more than 250,000 Ib. of yarn he would conclude that 
there was a boom and jack the price up a couple of cents a 
pound. He was that kind. I had authority to quote the 
price I did, but when a man begins to ask you how much you 
will sell him it puts a different complexion on things. On 
the other hand, I knew the mill was flat and needed business 
badly. It might also be said I was young in those days and 
was thrilled at the prospect of bringing in a big order. I 
finally decided to take the bull by the horns and went back 
to the customer. 

“T’'ll take 500,000 Ib.” I blurted. 

“Now you're talking my language,” he said. 
order.” 

Of course the boss had to storm around a bit about my 
taking so much authority, but I knew that he was secretly 
darn glad to get the order. And as for me . 


“Enter the 
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THE PERSONAL PAGE 


Julius W. Cone, president of the Revo- 
lution Cotton Mills and vice-president 
of the Promixity Mfg. Co., Greensboro, 
NX. C., was re-elected president of the 
North Carolina Traffic League at the 
convention held in Fayetteville, N. C. 

Henry McKelvie, who was recently 
appointed acting resident agent for the 
Loray, N. C., and High Shoals, N. C., 
units of Manville-Jenckes Corp., has 
been placed in the position permanently 
with headquarters in Gastonia, N. C. 
Mr. McKelvie announced the appoint- 
ment of Clarence L. Jolly as superin- 
tendent and V. J. Lipscomb as technical 
superintendent of the Loray unit. H. J. 
Spry has been appointed as general su- 
perintendent of the High Shoals unit, 
with M. A. Bearden as assistant super- 
intendent. 

Joseph H. Hanford has been appointed 
principal of the New Bedford Textile 
School, succeeding William Smith, who 
has retired at the age of 70 after being 
associated with the school for over 30 
years. Mr. Hanford has been a trustee 
for seventeen years and has served as 
president for the last four years, resign- 





J ose ph H. 


Hlanford William 


Smith 


ing when appointed principal. John T. 
Kirk, agent of Nashawena Mills, New 


Isedtord, has been elected president. Mr. 
Kirk has been a trustee of the school 
tor the last four vears. 

Harvey W. Moore, secretary and 
treasurer of the Brown Mfg. Co., Con- 


cord, N c 


has been appointed as a 


member of the advisory committee on 
loans to industry for the Federal Re- 
serve Bank’s Fifth District. 

Frederic S. Snyder, director of the 


England Milk Shed, Boston, Mass., 
appointed an Administration 
member to the Code Authority for the 
wool trade, to A. Henry 
Thurston, resigned. 

J. C. Hubbard, corporation income tax 
tuditor for the South Carolina Tax 
Commission, resigned to join. the 
Springs Mills, Lancaster, S. C. 

L. R. Gilbert, New York, secretary 
of the Textile National Industrial Rela 
tions Board, and a tormer cotton manu- 
facturer of North Carolina, has been 
assigned to the silk branch of the board. 
He will act as technical advisor 

A. D. Walker of A. D. Walker & Co. 
has been appointed chairman, and 
Thomas B. Hill, Greveo Sales Corp., and 
Walter Neale, Duplan Silk Corp. ap 


pointed members of the Committee on 


Vew 


las peel 


succeed 


has 
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Arbitration of the National Federation 
of Textiles, Inc. 

William Brown, formerly connected 
with the Connecticut State Highway De- 
partment, has become associated with 
the engineering department of the Rus- 
sell Mfg. Co., Middletown, Conn., in 
connection with requirements of automo- 
bile manufacturers for brake linings. 
C. E. Harwood has been appointed sales 
manager of Russell’s automotive equip- 
ment division, and H. J. Moore has been 
appointed sales manager of the indus- 
trial belting and non-elastic webbing di- 
visions. 

Samuel Haggett, New York, has been 
appointed selling agent for Queen City 
Textile Corp., Allentown, Pa. 

Ellis M. Johnston, president of Wood- 
side Cotton Mills Co., has returned from 
a six weeks visit to Europe. 

J. A. Ford has been put in charge of 
Pacific Mills new drapery and curtain 
showroom at the New York office. 

R. D. Jenkins has been appointed vice- 
president and managing director of the 
International Silk Guild, and also man- 
aging director of “The Silk Parade.” 





John T 


Kirk R. D. Jenkins 


Edward Odegaard, recently resigned 
as vice-president of the Lee & Ode- 
gaard Co., has accepted a position with 
Southeastern Cottons, Inc. He will be 
in charge of merchandising work-cloth- 
ing fabrics. 

Robert L. James, president, Elizabeth 
James Mills, Marion, N. C., will be 
president of a new company to be known 
as Robert L. James & Son Hosiery Mill. 

S. A. Miller has been made sales di- 
rector of the drapery and slip-over di- 
Southeastern Cottons, Inc., 
succeeding Grady Fulton, resigned. 

George Repass, formerly of the Brook 


vision of 





Textile Calendar 


Southern Textile Exposition, 
Eleventh Annual Exhibit, Textile 
Hall, Greenville, S. C., Oct. 15 to 
20, 1934. 


American Society of Mechanical 
Engineers, Textile Division, meet- 
ing with Greenville Section, Green- 
ville, S. C., Oct. 15, 1934. 

Federated Textile Industries, 
Inc., successor to Silk Association 
of America, Annual Dinner, Wal- 
dorf-Astoria Hotel, New York, Feb. 
28, 1935. 


side Mills, Knoxville, Tenn., has 
ceeded William R. Barnette as agent 
for the Walcott & Campbell Spinning 
Mill, Gulfport, Miss. 

A. S. Thayer has been elected presi- 
dent of Allen-A Co. of Canada to suc- 
ceed the late R. N. Kimball, Sr. L. L. 
Moore has been appointed vice-president 
and general manager and will have 
charge of the Canadian company. A. M. 
Stevens was appointed secretary-treas 
urer and R. N. Kimball, Jr., continued in 
office as vice-president. 

Donald S. Ashbrook, general man- 
ager, Slatersville (R. I.) Finishing Co., 
has recovered from the effects of a seri- 
ous automobile accident some months 
ago, and has returned to his duties at 
Slatersville. 

Ward Cheney, president of Cheney 


suc 


Bros., South Manchester, Conn., has 
been elected chairman of the Velvet 
Code Authority to succeed Frank Rk 


Wheeler of the Rossie Velvet Co. 
R. J. Brown is now superintendent of 


the Jasper, Ala., plant of the Alabama 
Mills Co. 


M. L. Bergstresser has been appointe:| 
superintendent of the Schwarzenbacii- 
Huber Silk Mills, Columbia, Pa., 
ceeding J. S. Todd. Mr. Bergstresser 


has been with the company 22 years. 


suc- 


James M. Bailey has become superin 
tendent of the Slater (S. C.) Mfg. Co 
and C. R. Barton has been appointed 
production manager. 


W. Y. Ball has been made superin 
tendent of the Monroe (N. C.) Cotton 
Mills. 


T. A. Ballard has been appointed su 
perintendent of Sellers Mills, Saxapaw, 
N. C. He formerly held a similar posi- 
tion with Clover (S. C.) Mills. 

Nelson M. Harte, formerly head of 
the carding and spinning divisions of 
the Martinsville (Va.) Cotton Mills, has 
accepted the position of superintendent 
of the carding division of the Merrimack 
Mfg. Co., Huntsville, Ala. 

T. E. Stone has been appointed su 
perintendent of weaving at Inman 
(S. C.) Mills, No. 1 plant. 


William Jenkins, formerly  superin- 


tendent of Oconee Cotton Mills, West- 
minster, S. C., recently joined the 
Burlington (N. C.) Mills Co. as man- 


ager of the sample department. 

John Wilson has been appointed su- 
perintendent of weaving at Rosemary 
(N. C.) Mfg. Co. 

Arthur T. Hart, for a number ot 
vears sales manager for the Lily Mill & 
Power Co., Shelby, N. C., has resigned 
and plans to open a yarn office 
at York.-s,.Cc. 

James L. Padgett has gone to work 


sales 


in the designing department of the 
Spencer Corp., Spindale, N. C., follow- 
ing his graduation from the textile 


school of North Carolina State College, 
Raleigh, N. C. 

A. L. Howland, formerly of Jefferson 
(Ga.) Mills No. 1, has been made super- 
intendent of Mill No. 2, Crawford, Ga. 

O. H. Aichelman, formerly of Dunean 
Mills, Greenville, S. C., has succeeded 
J. W. Hunt as superintendent of Charles 
Mills Co., Red Springs, N. C. 
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Hugh Y. Ballard, formerly assistant 
superintendent, Climax Spinning Co., 
Belmont, N. C., has been made general 
superintendent, Rowan Cotton Mills Co., 
Plants Nos. 1 and 2, Salisbury, N. C. 


I. N. Dunne has resigned as superin- 
tendent of the Hannah Pickett Mills No. 
1, Rockingham, N. C. and is now with 
Edna Mills Corp., Reidsville, N. C. 

A. W. France is now superintendent 
of Renfrew Woolen Co., Carleton Place, 
Ont., Canada. He was formerly super- 
intendent of Waterloo Mills, Inc. 


Bart A. Kennington has accepted the 
position of overseer of preparation at 
Central Falls (N. C.) Mfg. Co. He was 
formerly general overseer of prepara- 
tion at Watts Mills, Laurens, S. C. 


W. Gray has been elected president 
and general manager of the Revere 
Hosiery Mills, Riverside, N. J. The 
mill was started up early this month. 


Philip Wick has been appointed head 
of the newly established knit fabric de- 
partment of Van Raalte Co. 

E. W. Rugeley, formerly assistant 
works manager for a plant of Tubize- 
Chatillon Corp., is now engaged in re- 
search and development work for Car- 
bide & Carbon Chemical Corp., South 
Charleston, W. Va. 


James Knight has been promoted to 
night superintendent of the Goodyear- 
Clearwater Mills, Atco, Ga. He was 
formerly head of the twisting depart- 
ment. Hoyt Green has succeeded him 
as head of the twisting department. 


T. N. Letton is now superintendent of 
the slashing division of the Dadeville, 
Ala., plant of the Alabama Mills Co. He 
formerly held a similar position with 
the Pepperell Mfg. Co., Opelika, Ala., 
plant. 


Obituary 


Thomas Whitehead, proprietor of Lin- 
coln Worsted Mills, Philadelphia, died 
suddenly in the mill on July 13. 


John C. Ryle, aged 92, died at his 
home in Paterson recently. He first en- 
tered the silk business in 1856, retiring 


in 1898. 


Lysander B. Conway, Jr., aged 63, 
secretary-treasurer of the Danville (Va.) 
Knitting Mills, died July 11 at his home 
near Danville. 

Joseph H. Gault, aged 65, head of the 
Gault Knitting Mill, Union, S. C., died 
July 21 of injuries sustained in an au- 
tombile accident near St. Matthews, 
= Cc. 

Charles W. Briggs, aged 67, for over 
20 years auditor for Goodall Worsted 
Mills, Sanford, Me., died recently. 


D. N. Darby, aged 60, one of the 
founders of the Blair Mills, Belton, S. C.,. 
died July 1. 

Benjamin W. Hunt, aged 85, president 
of the first cotton mills established at 
Eatonton, Ga., died June 26. 

John W. Herbert, aged 67, died in 
siddeford, Me., recently. He was su- 
perintendent of weaving at the Pepperell 
Mfg. Co. 

Walter Blackburn, aged 67, head of 
the design department, Alexander Smith 
& Sons Carpet Co., Yonkers, N. Y., died 
July 1. 

Walter B. Davis, a pioneer in the 
southern hosiery industry, died July 27 
at Chattanooga. He was president of 
W. B. Davis & Sons with mills in four 
Alabama towns. Previously he had or- 


ganized a mill later sold to United 
Hosiery Mills. Still earlier, he and 
Garnett Andrews established the 


Matthews-Davis Mill, the first hosiery 
mill in Chattanooga. 


Lewis L. Land, for 36 years overseer 
at H. C. Townsend Cotton Mills, Ander- 
son, S. C., died late in July. 


William E. Walsh, aged 75, co- 
founder of Walsh Worsted Mill and 
Park Worsted Mill at Lowell, Mass., 
who retired in 1918, died July 30. 


Frederick R. Huettig, aged 37, secre- 
tary of Reinhard Huettig, Inc., Pater- 
son, N. J., and treasurer of Montgom- 
eryville (Pa.) Hosiery Co., died July 29 
in New York. 

Edwin Holt Williamson, aged 6/7, 
president of Holt-Williamson Mfg. Co., 
Fayetteville, N. C., died suddenly fol- 
lowing a heart attack last month. 

Robert C. Caldwell, president, Cald- 
well Linen Mills, Ltd., Iroquois, Ont., 
Canada, died on June 22, at the age 
of 74. 

William L. Jenkins, aged 67, former 
superintendent of manufacturing at the 
Willimantic (Conn.) Mills, American 
Thread Co., died July 2. He retired in 
1927 because of ill health. 

E. Vince Echols, aged 30, superintend- 
ent of the laboratory at the Tubize- 
Chatillon Corp., Rome, Ga., died July 5. 

William B. Whidden, aged 36, yarn 
sales manager, Celanese Corp. of 
America, was killed in a swimming pool 


accident at Lawrence, L. I., N. Y., 
July 22. 

James T. Greene, aged 62, master 
mechanic at Dunean Cotton Mills, 


Greenville, S. C., died recently. 

George Vernon Sheffield, senior vice- 
president and treasurer of Innis, Speiden 
& Co., and associated with that firm con- 
tinuously for 56 years, died July 19 in 
New York. 





Honor Frank Nasmith 


American members of the Textile In- 
stitute, of Manchester, Eng., attended a 
luncheon at the Parker House, Boston, 
\ug. 6, in honor of Frank Nasmith, 
honorary secretary and a vice-president 
of the Institute. The luncheon was 
given by the Universal Winding Co., for 
which company Mr. Nasmith is agent in 
Great Britain. C. H. Clark, secretary 
of the U. S. Institute for Textile Re- 
search, presided. 

Mr. Nasmith spoke briefly of the de- 
velopment of plans to realize one of the 
major objectives of the founders of the 
Institute: to “put on the map” the pro- 
ression of textile technologist. Scholar- 
ships are awarded to promising young 
men in the mills who are unable to af- 
ford textile education. They are given 
two years at one of the technical col- 
leges and one year of study and investi- 
gation on the Continent. 

In addition, the Institute has been ap- 
pointed as a body to issue “National 
Certificates” to textile men in that coun- 
try, a plan which has obtained in other 
industries there. These certificates, he 
explained, are something less than a de- 
vree, but at least fix the value of a 
trained man for the industry. 

He invited the cooperation of the 
\merican members in the further devel- 
pment of textile technology. 
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The meeting appointed a committee to 
draw up a resolution expressing to the 
Textile Institute the appreciation of the 
American members for the opportunity 
of meeting with Mr. Nasmith. 


o 
Textile Machinery Output 


Value of textile machinery and parts 
made in 1933 was $56,242,999, a decrease 
of 7% as compared with $60,482,693 re- 
ported for 1931, according to the Bu- 
reau of the Census. It is interesting to 
note that TExTILE Wortp in its Annual 
Review and Forecast Number this year, 
estimated that sales of textile machin- 
ery and accessories last year were 2% 
lower than 1931. 

® 


Prominent Textile Men to 
Address Relations Conference 


Textile problems of 1934 are among mat- 
ters scheduled to be discussed at the 17th 
annual conference on industrial relations to 
be held at Silver Bay, Lake George, N. Y., 
Aug. 22 to 25. The conference is under 
the auspices of the Industrial Department 
of the National Council of Y.M.C.A.’s. 

Speakers Aug. 22 will be: Glenn Gar- 
diner, assistant to the president of the 
Forstmann Woolen Co., on “Significant 
Changes in Employer-Employee Relations,” 


and Ben E. Geer, president Furman Uni- 
versity, member Textile Relations Board 
and former president Judson Mills, Green- 
ville, S. C., on “How Has the NRA In- 
fluenced Recovery?” Donald Comer, presi- 
dent and treasurer Avondale Cotton Mills, 
3irmingham, Ala., will be chairman at the 
evening meeting. 

Unemployment will be discussed Aug. 23 
and speakers at the Aug. 24 session will in- 
clude Emil Rieve, president of the Amer- 
ican Federation of Full-Fashioned Hosiery 
Workers, who will talk on “Collective Bar- 
gaining.” Howard E. Coffin, of Southeast- 
ern Cottons, Inc., will preside at the eve- 
ning session, Aug. 24. 

Henry P. Kendall, president The Kendall 
Co., Boston, speaks on “New Social Ideas 
for Manufacturers” at the Aug. 25 session. 


Greenville Show Plans 


Plans for the Southern Textile Exposi- 
tion, Greenville, S. C., Oct. 15-20, are 
completed, and actual work of preparation 
has already begun. Most of the leading 
companies which have taken part in pre- 
vious expositions are getting up their dis- 
plays. Every textile mill executive is in- 
vited to attend, as well as his department 
heads and operatives. Public attendance 
will be limited to two days. Details of 
reduced railroad rates will be given out 
next month: 
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QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 


Fast Color on Tanners’ W ool 


Technical Editor: 

We are interested in obtaining a 
fast olor (tan) on tanners’ wool, 
and inclose herewith a small sample 
of the = stock. We wish to avoid 
dyeing. The material made from 
this stock bleeds excessively. In 
fact, after three successive washings, 
it still throws off color. A sulphuric 
acid bath after washing leaves the 
material the desired shade, but 
treaky ; washing it again with neu- 
tral soap gives the material an ob- 
jectionable reddish shade. Will you 
kindly advise us how to overcome 
the action of the tannic acid which 
is in this wool? (8138) 


The excess of tannin may be washed out 
by a scouring in an acid bath 
alcohol sulphates or 
similar properties, 


wool 
of the fatty 
having 


of the 
with one 
a compound 


which would not be possible with soap. 
Possibly the wool may be made clean 
enough in one wash, followed by a rinse; 
but if it is desired to fix the tannin, this 
can be done with a number of metallic 
salts, all of which impart some character- 


istic color. Stannous chloride and anti- 
mony salts will make it more yellowish, 
while copper sulphate or bichromate will 


produce a browner color. If the first sug- 
gestion answers fairly well, it will be bet- 
ter, because it will the wool much 
softer than a treatment with metallic salts. 


leave 


v 


Spinning Cotton Shoddy 


Technical Editor 
Can you tell me if cotton shoddy 


can be spun into No. 9/1 or 10/1 
cotton yarn, with or without add- 
ing new cotton? The yarn could 
have i littl more twist than 
hosiery yarn (8097) 


Shoddy varies from batch to batch, bale 
to bale, or lot to lot, so that yarns made 
from each batch, bale, or lot will differ. If 
an even yarn is desired, with good strength, 
then new cotton should be added.  Pro- 
viding yarns that vary considerably in size 
and strength can be used, then it is possible 
to manufacture such a yarn from 100% 
shoddy providing the shoddy has a staple 
length that w:ll average approximately 1 in. 

Shoddy is cotton fiber from cloth or yarn 
which has been beaten apart. The beating 


action destroys to a considerable extent 
the natural strength, elasticity, and other 
haracteristics of the original fiber. To 
just what extent these are destroyed or 


injured depends on the type or weave of the 


loth, the ply and twist of the yarns, the 


length of the original staple, and method 
of reclaiming—that is, the speed and set- 
ting of beater, and the number of beaters 


used in the shoddy picker, garnett machine, 
or waste picker. Shoddy will therefore 
vary, especially in its staple, at all times: 
but this will be extreme should 
each batch, bale, or lot be reclaimed from a 
different type of cloth or yarn and on dif 


ferent machines. 


Variation 


Shoddy always contains 
amount of short fiber, and 
there is considerable fly. The fibers do not 
have that natural clinging quality or attrac 
tion for each other, as a result of the beating 
action at the reclaiming machine. There 
I static at the machines 


ars to be 
Is processed 


a considerable 


more 


where shoddy 
The cotton system or cotton-waste system 


renerally produc . oe A. 
enerally produces a more even varn than 
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the woolen-waste system when cotton is pro- 
cessed alone; although, providing the yarn 
may be allowed to vary considerably in 
evenness or in size and strength, it may be 
possible to run 100% cotton shoddy on the 
woolen waste system. It is questionable, 
however, whether anyone is doing this. 

Not knowing the type of shoddy you are 
to use, we can state only that it is possible 
to manufacture the yarns you mention with 
the addition of 334 to 50%, new cotton, 
providing the staple of the shoddy is ap- 
proximately 1 in. and providing a little 
more twist than for hosiery yarn is used. 
This twist cannot be definitely specified in 
advance 


v 
Glazing Sewing Thread 


Technical Editor: 


We have read with interest the 
article in your May issue on glazing 
sewing thread. In the past we have 
had difficulty in glazing, in that we 
could not get a finish which was 
sufficiently pliable. We are planning 
to try out the formula given in the 
article mentioned above, but should 
also appreciate a criticism from the 
author of the formula which we are 
now using For a light size we have 
been using 1 lb. gum, 23 lb. wax, 14 
pt. coconut oil, 16 Ib. starch, and 
oz. bluestone to 50 gal. of water. For 
a heavy size we have been using 2 
lb. gum, 3 Ib. wax, 1 qt. coconut 
oil, 22 lb. starch, and § oz. bluestone 
to 50 gal. of wate 

Also we should like the opinion of 


the author as to whether the finishing 
of white and colored soft thread 
should be done in the tubing or while 
skeining or coning (S130) 


furnished by the 
referred to in the 


Following is a reply 
iuthor of the 
inquiry : 

“There is little to criticize in the for- 
mulas you now using. However, if 
you will substitute an emulsified coconut 
oil for the plain oil, results will be 
better. Various dealers in textile chem- 
icals can supply the emulsified oil or you 
can prepare it vourself. If 14 lb. of 
nut oil is heated and 1 oz. of borax stirred 
in, partial takes place. <A 
more completely emulsified oil is obtained 
as follows: Add 2 parts of triethanola- 
mine to 80 parts warm water; stir in 10 
ic acid; warm 
until it will run 


1 
article 


are 


the 


COoOCcoO- 


emulsification 


parts of a good grade of oleic 
88 parts of 


coconut ol 


easily; slowly pour melted oil into mixture 
while stirring constantly. 

“When difficulty is experienced through 
thread being too stiff, it is not always the 
fault of the size. Some dresser tenders 


will habitually run the thread under heavy 
tension, and this in itself will produce a 
stiff thread. Too little contact on the first 
brush of a double dresser or on the up side 


of a single brush will tend to cause stiff- 
ness: the first brush contact should be 


imple, the second contact light. This will 


give a more flexible and brighter finish. 
If the stiffness cannot be cured in this 
way, probably the size is too heavy, and 
with cold | 


mixing it water before pouring 





into the size trough will improve matters 
and also brighten the finish. 

“If neither of these methods remedies 
the trouble or if the addition of water pro- 
duces too light a finish, the addition of 1 
pint of glycerin or 1 pint of a light-colored, 
neutral, mineral oil to the formula now in 
use will probably produce satisfactory re- 
sults, and the addition of a half pint of 
sulphonated castor oil will certainly pro- 
duce flexibility. The glycerin has the ad- 
ditional advantage of holding the moisture 
in the thread, but may slow up the dress- 
ing time a trifle. The mineral oil is cheaper 
and probably will do just as well and will 
brighten the finish, whereas the sulphonated 
castor, while it might dull it a very little, 
produces a thread with a desirable hand. 

“There is no doubt that best results are 
obtained when the finish is applied after 
dyeing or bleaching in skeins. Package 
dyeing or bleaching has its advantages, but 
it is impossible to put a satisfactory finish 
on thread in the package, and while the 
thread may be run over oil and under a 
wax ring at tube or cone winding, the 
thread never has the feel or running qual- 
ities of skein-finished yarn. Many finishers 
run their soft threads over wax rolls at 
dressers when a needle finish is desired, 
but this entails an added cost.” 


v 


Holes in Hosiery 


Technical Editor: 
We are inclosing herewith five full- 


fashioned silk stockings which are 
full of holes. This defect appeared 
only yesterday and the day before, 


and we have not changed any process 
in our manufacture of these stock- 
ings, either in finishing or dyeing. We 
have searched our gray bins for ver- 
min and evidence of rodents and have 
failed to find any evidences thereof. 
We would greatly appreciate it if you 
would examine the enclosed samples 
and give us the results of your find- 
ings. (8095) 


After careful examination of the hosiery, 
we have reached the conclusion that the 
holes found in the five stockings submitted 
are not all traceable to the same cause. 
Although you have failed to find any evi- 
dence of rodents, we are strongly of the 
opinion that the greatest source of trouble 
is rodents. This conclusion is based on 
the fact that the large holes show a felted 
condition such as is produced by gnawing 
of rodents. Such a condition has a tend- 
ency to prevent running of the stitches 
during the processes of dyeing and finish- 
ing. At any rate, some of the holes clearly 
indicate that they were in the goods before 
they entered the dyebath. We advise a 
careful reinspection of several runs of gray 
goods to see if some of the trouble cannot 
be located before the stockings are sent to 
the dyehouse. 

One stocking in the lot clearly discloses 
that it has been stripped and redyed. Care- 
handling of some of the stripping 
agents employed in stripping goods for re- 
dyeing can cause tendering in spots and 
produce holes similar to certain of those 
found. 

In some manufacturing and dyeing plants 
the softening and degumming solutions 
with a cresylic acid base are employed. 
We do not condemn the use of such solu- 
tions, but we do advise careful handling 


less 
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QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 


ind the avoidance of too strong solution; 
therwise trouble may develop. 

Our opinion is that you noticed an un- 
usual amount of holes coming through at 
ne time and started a rigid investigation, 
which drew your attention to other holes 
which had been passed under ordinary 
onditions. Some of the holes were caused 
by rough surfaces on the dyeing or finish- 
ing equipment. Others were due to cut 
stitches from low-beard needles. We be- 
lieve that a careful check-up on all the 
different processes of manufacture will en- 
able you to eliminate most of the trouble. 

We might add that one stocking in the 
lot shows clearly that it had been worn 
until holes developed and then had been 
redyed. It is possible that goods being 
returned to the mill on account of manu- 
facturing imperfections are being thrown 
back into the redyes without being care- 
fully inspected and mended. 


v 
Dull Finish on Hosiery 


Technical Editor: 

Inclosed are two stockings. Sam- 
ple No. 1 was given to us by one of 
our customers. He likes this stock- 
ing for appearance, finish, and dull- 
ness and wants us to duplicate it. 
Our analysis shows that it is a 
4-thread hose, twist 19 turns right. 
Sample No. 2 represents our dupli- 
cate with same thread and same 
twist, dyed with one of our regular 
lots in the regular way. No de- 
lustering agent nor anything else 
was added to the last wash water. 
Please note the difference in luster 
and touch. Our sample feels too 
lively and is not dull enough. What, 
in your opinion, is the cause of this 
difference, and how do .you_ think 
that we can overcome it? (8101) 


The difference in luster and handle of 
the two samples is due to the difference 
in the methods used in dyeing and finish- 
ing. Apparently sample No. 1 was de- 
gummed with an oil and was dyed and 
degummed in the same bath and finished in 
a bath containing a delustering agent, a 
splash-proof agent, and a gum finish. We 
believe that sample No. 2 could be given 
the finish of sample No. 1 if you will run 
it in a 3% delustering bath for 7 min., 
add 2% of splash-proof agent and run 7 
min., and next add 2% silk chiffon finish 
ind run 7 min. 

The fabric of sample No. 1 is firmer 
ind contains less sleaze and fewer crepe 
stitches than sample No. 2. This is a 
‘haracteristic result of the one-bath method 
f dyeing for chiffon; and this method has 
been coming into more general use since 
the advent of high-twist, dull-luster finish. 


¥ 
Sizing Flax Yarn 


Technical Editor: 

I am inclosing a small sample 
of part flax (60%) yarn, I am 
interested in obtaining a size form- 
ula that will give best weaving re- 
sults. I am now using a _ potato 
starch formula; but find that the 
yarn, after dressing, is too dry and 
brittle. I am looking for some- 
thing that will retain the moisture 
in the yarn. (8100) 


A formula containing potato starch should 
e satisfactory for sizing this yarn. Prob- 
bly the reason for the yarn being brittle 
s too heavy a size or too long an immersion 
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in the size. The amount of size needed de- 
pends largely on the picks per inch in the 
woven cloth. The longer the yarn is sub- 
jected to the friction of drop wires, harness, 
and reed, the more size will be required 
for good weaving. 

The yarn submitted shows a good break- 
ing strength. If the picks per inch in cloth 
are low, the yarn should be run through 
the size box.at a greater speed than if the 
picks are high. If the yarn is hard and 
brittle when delivered to the loom beam, it 
is a sure indication that the starch is too 
thick; and a thinner batch of size should 
be used. You should give the yarn less im- 
mersion in the size box, and be sure it is 
fully dried before it is delivered to the 
loom beam. 


v 


Filling Kinks in Rayon Crepe 


Technical Editor: 

We are having worlds of trouble 
with kinky filling in our cloth. The 
throwing department is receiving the 
brunt of censure, although it seems 
that practically everything has been 
done to stop the condition. Under 
separate cover we are forwarding 
a piece of cloth showing the trouble 
we are having. The filling is 53/55- 
turn 150/60 rayon. The two quills 
accompanying the cloth will show 
you the nature of the yarn prior to 
weaving. 

Is it possible for you to tell me 
from this material what is causing 
our trouble, and how to stop it? 
Our looms, 54-in. Crompton & 
Knowles, are rather wide and are 
making 136 to 144 picks per minute. 
Could this have anything to do with 
causing the filling to kink? Our 
boss weaver says his loomfixers have 
tried everything and cannot’ stop 
rt. (8120) 


The filling on the two cops is the usual 
run of twist, and your throwster could not 
help you any better than he is at present, 
if his entire lot is as good as these samples. 
Your trouble may, with more reason, be 
laid to your quilling and weaving. 

Many pieces of goods are damaged in 
the quilling department, due to operators 
not being properly instructed on various 
types of threads. On this 150/60 rayon, 
for instance, the tension should be so light 
that the varn is held on the quill only tight 
enough to resist being pounded off when in 
the loom. The machines are equipped with 
a five-wind gear, whereas a_three-wind 
might give less trouble Reducing the 
number of turns and the amount of tension 
ought to help. 

On the loom the kinks appear on both 
twists and on any pick. This indicates that 
the looms* are picking satisfactorily and 
that the shuttles are not rebounding. How- 
ever, there is an appearance of overbeating, 
although this is so slight that it can easily 
escape notice. Instead of adding any 
weight, have the looms timed in such a 
manner that the shed will close on the 
filling before the shuttle comes to a com- 
plete rest in the receiving box. 

The tension on the filling in the shuttle 


should be tighter. The small kinks appear 
to be due to insufficient shuttle tension. 
This tension is so light that the kinks are 


not pulled out by the travel of the shuttle. 
The three remedies outlined are the only 
ways to overcome the kinks. One of them 


will do the trick. 


v 


Dyeing Cotton-Silk Mixture 


Technical Editor: 

i am inclosing herewith a sample 
of fabric which consists of a cotton 
filling with a silk ground warp, 
dyed black; and a silk warp stripe 
dyed to approximately the same 
green shade as is the cotton filling 
Apparently the fabric was woven 
from a black warp and then piece 
dyed Il am desirous of learning if 
there is any possible way of obtain- 
ing this effect without using a dyed 
warp If that is not possible, I 
should like to know what is the 
most inexpensive way of dyeing the 
black warp; that is, what type of 
machine and what class of dyestuff 


should be employed. I do not want 
to substitute rayon for the silk warp 
stripe. (8136) 


Examination of the fabric under magnifi- 
cation shows that the warp is not black at 
all, but is a very deep green, which appears 
black to the naked eye. This effect is 
produced by using an organzine in the 
gum for the plain part of the warp and 
using an organzine that has been boiled off 
and then warp-sized with gelatin where the 
satin stripes are to show. When the goods 
are washed prior to dyeing, the warp size 
will wash off the satin stripes, but the gum 
will remain on the rest of the warp. Silk 
in the gum will dye so heavy a shade that 
it will appear black in contrast with the 
satin stripe. The goods may be dyed with 
an ordinary direct green, which will give a 
fairly uniform shade on both cotton and 
silk, but if it is desired to shade the silk 
still further, it is possible to use a neutral- 
dyeing acid color for the silk. Various 
shades may be obtained on this fabric in 
the same manner; but the black effect will 
be more pronounced with greens, browns, 
and dark blues: while reds, yellows, and 
oranges would hardly be deep enough to 
give a black effect. 


v 


W eave Reversed in Silk Pique 


Technical Editor: 


I am ineclosing a sample of pique 
crepe Can you give me any infor 
mation as to. the trouble caused 
by weaving, marked “X”" on. the 
sample (8134) 

We find that where the defect occurs the 
weave has been reversed; that is, the loom 
card has been turned one pick, either ahead 
or back. The weaver may have caused 


+ 1 


this defect in finding the pick, or the loom 
fixer may have been responsible while over- 
coming some machine trouble. We see no 
reason why you should have difficulty in 
weaving this cloth, as the design, shown 
herewith, repeats on every third pick—or 
every sixth pick, if a 2xl-box loom is used 
for the work: 


Loom Card 


Weave 





123456123456 
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Single-Head F.F. 


Machine Improved 


The single-section or single- 
head full - fashioned hosiery 
machine introduced to the trade 
by Wildman Mfg. Co., Norris- 
town, x early last year 
(TEXTILE WORLD, Feb. 14, 1933, 
page 76) has lately been im- 
proved with a view to making 
it even more automatic than 
hitherto It will be recalled 
that the principle on which the 
machine is designed is largely 
one of simplifying the work of 
the knitter and reducing the 
amount of time a= section or 
head is not knitting. 

Perhaps the most interesting 


of the new improvements is an 
automatic rack back. This, at 
the completion of the stocking, 
moves the narrowing points and 
yarn carriers back to starting 
position and leys the first new 
course of yarn on the needles 
It remains only for the oper- 
ator to put in the welt bars 
and turn the handle to start 
the machine. The mechanism 
involved is illustrated in the 
smaller of the adjacent pho- 
tographs. A special cam _ is 
mounted on the end of the 
camshaft; and when the stock 
ing is completed, a button on 
the pattern chain serves to slip 
a follower (which in the pho- 
tograph appears as a disk below 
the cam) into the path of the 
cam At each revolution of the 
camshaft for the next three or 
four courses this follower is 


moved downward, giving a short 


pull on a chain running over 
a sprocket above. Through a 
pawl and ratchet, the sprocket 
serves to revolve the narrow- 
ing screw and yarn-stop screw 

Another improvement is a 
semi-automatic welt turner de- 
signed to simplify the turning 


operation as well as to reduce 


the breakage of needles and 
welt hooks and lessen the num- 
ber of drops at transfer. AS 
shown in the larger of the 
accompanying illustrations, the 


device consists mainly of a 
motivated welt-bar rack em- 
bodying two guides, one at each 


side of the head, in which the 
operator lays the welt bar. The 
guides serve to place the welt 
hooks in contact with their 
proper needles. After the nee- 
dles and hooks are in register, 
the operator removes the welt 
hooks from the loops in the 
reguiar manner The move- 
ment of the welt-bar rack is 
controlled by the chain through 
a leverage system, and it rises 
to position to receive the bar 
as the machine stops for welt 
turning. 

The fact that the yarn ecar- 
riers on the single-section ma- 
chine are entirely independent 
100 1640) 


of each other and that in the 
original machine they were pro- 


vided with good clearance has 
simplified the application of the 
three-carrier system. All that 
has been required is the ap- 
plication of an auxiliary pat- 
tern mechanism, and it is pos- 
sible to use the “ringless”’ 
earriers for other purposes in 
the same _ stocking. 

The yarn packages are now 
located at the sides of the ma- 





chine, instead of at the baek, 
in order that the operator may 
have access to all cones from 
the front and will be better 
able to watch for their running 
out. This change has also re- 
sulted in a saving of 8 in. or 
more in the back aisle. The 
machine has been refined’ in 
many respects, and latest mod- 
els operate at 84 courses per 
minute on 54 gage without 
slowing down = for plating or 


narrowing 


V ariable-S peed 
Electric Controls 


Electric and elec- 
for use 


variable-speed 


automatic 
tric remote controls, 
with the Reeves 
transmission have been devel- 
oped by the Reeves Pulley 
Columbus, Ind These controls 


—. 


are designed for industries em- 
ploying automatic operations 
and requiring adjustable speed 


regulation of machine 


pre cesses 





claimed include the 
automatic synchro- 
nization of any number of 
machines in tandem or range 
synchronization of separate sec- 
tions of a single machine; 
elimination of waste materials; 
minimum supervision of han- 


Advantages 
following: 


dling materials; reduction of 
time required for filling a beam 
from 16 to 8 min. The remote 
control is designed to help the 


operator adjust machine 

easily and rapidly 

leaving his position. 
Speed changes with the auto- 


speeds 
without 


matic control are effected by 
an extended lever connected to 
the driven machine by cable 
or other element from which 
can be taken an indication of 
the required speed. Speed 
changes with the remote con- 
trol are effected by pressing a 


located button. 
depend basically 
motor embodying 
a built-in speed reducer’ de- 
signed to provide any ratio up 
to 1,000:1. 


conveniently 
Both controls 
upon a yy-hp. 


Cotton Analyzer 


A machine for extracting dust 


and rubbish from raw cotton 
samples has been evolved by 
the British Cotton Industry 
tesearch Association, of Man- 
chester, England. The device 
is known as the “Shirley An- 
alyzer”’ and is being manufac- 
tured under license from the 


association by an _ Accrington 
firm of textile engineers. Or- 
dinarily, spinners, merchants, 
brokers, etc. analyze raw cotton 
by tediously passing samples 


through the entire range of 
opening and scutching machin- 
ery. The “Shirley Analyzer,” 
small and compact, is designed 


to produce an accurate 
in 20 min. 


analysis 


Color Analyzer 


Utilizing the color disks of 
Munsell, a new color analyzer 
has been developed in the sci- 
entific bureau of Bausch & 
Lomb Optical Co., Rochester, 
N. Y. The analyzer is de- 
signed to analyze color rapidly 
according to the psychological 
attributes of hue, saturation, 


and brilliance. Numerical val- 
ues are supplied for all three 
of these attributes, so that it 
is possible to reconstruct and 
view any given color from 
numerical data. 


The instrument has an optical 


system designed to avoid tedi- 
ous adjustment and rotation of 
the disks in order to integrate 
colors. Spinning of the disks 
has been eliminated by mount- 
ing the prism in the _ hollow 


shaft of an especially 
induction 
shaded-pole 


designed 
motor of the 
type. Located in 


a.-C 


the left-hand light path, the 
prism rotates, causing a circle 
to be scanned on the disk sur- 


faces. With the proper lenses, 
a vertically-divided, circular, 
photometric field with  practi- 
cally an invisible dividing edge 
is produced. Light for one-half of 
the field is reflected from the 
surface of the Munsell disks; 
for the other half, it is reflected 
from the surface of the sample. 

The color analyzer is de- 
signed to analyze the following 
substances: solids for reflected 
color; powders, coarse and fine; 
liquids, creams, and emulsions ; 
materials in sheet form; masses 
of fibers; fabrics; ete. The 
chief advantage of the analyzer 


lies in the fact that the numer- 
ical system of color matching 
tends to eliminate confusion 
caused by the. difference in 
color registration upon the eye 
of the buyer as compared with 
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the eye of the manufacturer. 
Using the system of stationary 
disks, a complete adjustment 
may be made quickly and easily 
by viewing the photometric field 


and altering the sectors of the 
disks until both halves of the 
field match perfectly. The per- 
centage values of the sectors 
are then read from the gradu- 
ated circle upon which the 
disks rest, and are used in the 
desired formulas. 

An additional feature of the 





lens 
into 
order 


analyzer is a 
which may be introduced 
the light path at will, in 
to provide a larger field when 
the sample is of uneven color. 
A daylight filter in the eyepiece 
sets up conditions approximat- 


negative 


ing north skylight. Specular 
reflection from the illuminated 
surfaces cannot enter the op- 


tical system, because the sources 


of light are symmetrically posi- 
tioned and slightly off the 
vertical axis. 


Nesting Shop Boxes 


A new 


eases or 


departure in package 
“shop boxes” is being 
offered by Chicago Mill & Lum- 
ber Co., 111 West Washington 
St., Chicago. This package is 
made of smoothly finished ply- 
wood reinforced with steel and 
is known to the trade as ‘*Wood- 
steel.” Manufacturers maintain 





that the new box is stronger, 
lighter, smoother, cleaner, more 
durable and more compact— 
all of which facilitates han- 


dling, reduces shipping charges, 


and conserves’ storage’ space. 
The ‘“cabinet-work-finish” of the 
box is especially designed for 


protection of textile fabrics. 


The package may be obtained 
in any color, printed with the 
customer's name, trademark or 
other lettering. 


Lap-W eight Indicator 


Development of the Amco 
lap-weight indicator, designed 
to permit production of cotton 


laps of uniform 
nounced by 


weight is an- 
American Moisten- 
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ng Co., Providence, R. I. In 
practice, the indicator is placed 
in the picker room at a _ point 
where atmospheric conditions 
ire representative and where 
the operative at the scales can 
easily read it. If a lap-weight 
tandard of 40 lb. with 64% re- 
gain is desired, the operative 
turns a handle at the bottom 
of the instrument until a chart 
segment appears having the fig- 
ure 40 in the middle (see illus- 
tration). The indicator may be 
to the right or to the left of this 
middle figure, according to the 
relative humidity of the day. 
If, for example, it is an extra 
dry day, the indicator may 
come within the area reading 
39 Ib. In this case the oper- 
itive knows that the lap on the 
scales at that time should weigh 
9 Ib, On an extra moist day 
the indicator may point to the 
tl-lb. area, in which case the 
yperative knows that the lap 
should weigh 41 Ib. 

The actuating element of the 
instrument has hygroscopic 
jualities closely paralleling that 
f cotton, and is said to be un- 
iffected by temperature changes. 

To prevent tampering by 
peratives, the mechanism is to- 
tally inclosed, and the _ instru- 
ment is factory sealed. 


Yarn Evenness Tester 


An evenness tester for textile 
yarns has been designed by 
Dr. Irving J. Saxl of the Way- 
poyset Mfe. Co., Pawtucket, 
rm. i Evenness is determined 
by passing the yarn under one 
irm of a small movable feeler 
ipon which is attached a mir- 
ror. A beam of light concen- 
trated by a lens upon this 
nirror is reflected to a projec- 
ion screen. The position of the 
mage on the screen changes 
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with the displacement of the 
feeler and is proportionate to 
the size of the yarn. With a 
distance of 4 yd. between mir- 
ror and screen, an enlarge- 
ment of 1,600 times is obtained 
and a clear objective picture 
of the variation in yarn size is 
said to result. 


Cushion Reed 


The development division of 
the Steel Heddle Mfg. Co., 2100 
West Allegheny Ave., Philadel- 
phia, has announced a new 
reed, known as the “‘Stehedco” 
cushion reed. A feature is 
Swedish steel dents protected 
by a cushion of solder which 
is designed to eliminate dent- 
breakage through crystalliza- 
tion. Uniform spacing of the 
dents is accomplished by the 
use of accurately drawn wire 
soldered permanently into the 
reed, which is made with flat 
bands for silk looms and round 
bands for cotton looms. 


Ball Winder 


A ball winder designed pri- 
marily for transferring hand 
knitting yarn from a skein or 
spool into a neatly wound ball 
is being offered by Fletcher 
Works, Philadelphia. The knit- 
ter takes the yarn from _ the 
inside, and the ball is said to 
remain in position in the lap 





or on the floor without rolling, 
due to the unique cross-wind 
construction, which also tends 
to hold the ball in shape until 
the last yard is unwound. The 
winder and skein are bolted to 
the edge of a table, and ad- 
justable tension is provided by 
means of a. spring. A swift 
is furnished to hold the skein. 
In addition to the model illus- 
trated, a power-driven, multiple- 
spindle machine is available. 
The winder is designed to be 
used with all types of hand 
knitting yarns including wool, 
real silk, and boucle. 


Hosiery Testing 
Machine 


The hosiery testing machine 
for measuring the elasticity and 
durability of women’s hosiery, 
and described in the March, 
1934, issue of TEXTILE WORLD, 
is now being manufactured by 
Sherman W. Frazier, 953 15th 
St., S. E., Washington, D. C. 
This machine was designed at 
the U. S. Bureau of Standards. 


Panels for Small 
Circuit Breakers 


Self-supporting steel panels 
for mounting small, oil, circuit 
breakers for isolated installa- 
tions have been announced by 
General Electric Co., Schenec- 
tady, N. Y. The eauipment is 
suitable for use on ungrounded 
systems up to 2,500 volts. The 
oil circuit breaker interrupting 
ratings are 20,000 to 50,000 kva. 
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The chief advantage claimed for 
this equipment is that it can be 
connected up and put into opera- 
tion immediately upon receipt, 
inasmuch as it requires no as- 
sembly of apparatus or adjust- 
ment of the breaker or mech- 
anisms. 

The new equipment consists 
ef an isolated, flanged-steel 
panel, to which supporting feet 
have been welded, so that the 
panel when fastened to the floor 
becomes a self-supporting struc- 
ture. In addition to the breaker 
and its operating lever, acces- 
sory apparatus, such as current 
transformers, relays, etc., can 
be mounted on the panel. If 
desired, a metal guard can be 
obtained to enclose the back of 
the equipment from the top of 
the breaker tank to the top of 
the panel. 


Electrical Operation 
Recorder 


Bristol Co., Waterbury, Conn., 
is o.fering an electrical opera- 
tion recorder which draws a 
spiral curve from the outer 
edge of the chart toward the 
center by means of a telechron 
cam which continuously resets 
the record making movement. 
The instrument is particularly 
adapted for time-study work, as 
the charts are designed to pro- 
vide easy filing and ready refer- 
ence, A small electromagnet 
actuates the pen arm and 
moves inking pen approximately 

in. The entire instrument is 
housed in a moisture-proof case, 


New Pulley for 
Buttonhole Machines 


A new all-steel, roller-bearing 
equipped, idle puiley for Ty)« 
71 Buttonhole Machines, is now 
being offered by the 
idatcd Sewing Machine & Sup- 
iv Co., 1115 Broadway New 


Consol- 


York. Manufacturers assert that 
the new design, incorporating 
special roller bearings located 


in line with the belt, eliminates 
the strain to which the _ bear- 





ing is subjected in the over- 
hanging type pulley. A com- 
pletely sealed lubricating sys- 
tem prevents grease from es- 
caping and keeps” dirt from 
entering the bearings. 


Tension Device 


A new form of tension just 
put out by the Universal Wind- 
ing Co., 95 South St., Boston, 
is applied to the No. 90 machine 
for the purpose of winding 
overend from cones, 
tubes, and cops. It is placed 
on a suitable carrier above the 
winding spindle The most im- 
portant feature of the attach- 
ment is the simplicity of design 
and readiness for hand-thread- 
ing by a single motion, draw- 
ing the yarn from the back to 
the front, which automatically 
threads up the four disk ten- 


spools, 





sions and delivery roll. The 
latter roll guides the yarn 
down to the breakage lever and 
winding spindle. 

Three of the four pairs of 
disc tensions are provided with 
means for adjusting the tension 
by adding or removing suitable 
tension weights. Provision is 
made for protecting the prede- 
termined amount of tension 
from interference of the wind- 
ing operative. The four pairs 
of disk tensions apply an in 
creasing tension gradunl'y from 
the first to the fourth § disk, 
thus ironing out kinks in hard- 
twisted or crepe yarns. A com- 
pensator is quite unnecessary 
for this form of tension, which 
allows maximum spindle speed, 
instant starting of spindles, 
and, in turn, a higher produc 
tion from each operator 


Foot-Candle Meter 


An instrument to measure 
natural or artificial light, in- 
stantly and accurately, has 
been developed by Weston Ele« 





Instrument 
arm, MN d. The 


trical Corp., New- 
instrument, 
known as the Weston _ foot- 
candle meter, is designed to 
test factories, stores, offices, 
ete., for incorrect lighting which 
leads to eyestrain and _ ineffici- 
ency. It is pocket-size and 
mechanically self-contained con- 
sisting essentially of a Weston 
Photronic cell connected to a 
milliammeter calibrated in foot- 
candles. 


Reduction-Gear 
Motors 


The Reliance Electric & Engi- 
neering Co., Cleveland, Ohio, re- 
cently added single-reduction 
gearmotor units to its line of 
equipment. Used for ratios up 
to 6 : 1 inclusive, these units 
can be furnished with both a.-c 
and d.-c. motors of various types 
rated 3 hp. and above. The en- 
tire reduction is obtained in a 
single pair of gears. Ball bear- 
ings are used throughout. Ad- 
vantages cited for these com- 
bined units include reduced 
space requirements and instal- 
lation and maintenance expense. 


Portable Acetylene 
Generator 


Linde Air Products Co., 295 
East 42nd St., New York, has 
announced the Oxweld Type 
MP-4 portable acetylene gen- 
erator. Advantages claimed for 
the generator include the fol- 
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containing amplifier, 
equipment ; 
containing 
phototube 
“synchronous 
selector,” 
which selects the direction of the 
corrective 
equipment 
arranged to operate from photo- 
receiving i 


preferably 
impulses 


Operation 


ob. ained 
conducting 


Non-Electric 
Thermostatic Valves 
electrically 


valves are 
Engineering 


operate a solenoid 


Portland 
deve loped 
thermostatic 


non-elec- 


Standard automatic 


temperature 
Controls 





installed 


expensive 
designed 


complicated 


approved 


producing 
extremely 
emptying 
recharging ; construc- 

Specifications: 
diameter, 


capacity, 


Register Cutter 
Regulator 


stinghouss 
: ’ittsburgh, 


high-speed 
materials 


matter, espe ially 


pagal 





Manufac- 


little attention. 
controls are actuated by means 
: one-plece 


accuracy 


production metering 


termittent continuous 


BUSINESS NEWS 


Houghton Torrington 


(Chairman 


additional 
president, 


: announced 
(Carpenter 


(Greenville, : 
Textile Truckers, Ine., Mount 

; capitalized 625 
chartered 


generation 


he third 


transport 
Bondurant, 
Bondurant 


Viaanderen 
appointed 
Char lotte, 
southern represent- 


Allis-Chalmers 


announces Building, 


Hallinan 


members 


Milwaukee, 
announces 
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location and management of its 
Pittsburgh office. 
office will be located at 537 
Oliver Bldg. and will be in 


charge of J. F. Rodgers. 


Farrel-Birmingham Co., Inc., 
Ansonia, Conn., held its annual 
sales conference the week of 
June 25. 

e 


Business 
Literature 


Card ~~ Feed. 
Machine Co., 


Intermediate 
Davis & Furber 
North Andover, Mass. Leaflet 
describing the center-draw 
broadband, intermediate card 
feed. 

Temperature 
Instrument Co., 
Folder illustrating 
tance of automatic 
control. 


Control. Brown 
Philadelphia. 
the impor- 
temperature 


Keys and Cutters. Whitney 
Mfg. Co., Hartford, Conn. Cata- 
log covering Woodruff-type keys 
and cutters. 

Paint. U. S. Gutta Percha 
Paint Co., Providence, R. I. 
Booklet describing features and 
uses of “‘Barreled Sunlight.” 
Apparatus. R. Y. 
Ferner Co., Investment Bldg., 
Washington, D. C. Booklet de- 
scribing desk-type projection ap- 
paratus for inspection, measure- 
ment or photography of fabrics, 
etc. Manufactured by Societe 
Genevoise d’Instrument de 
Physique, Switzerland. 

Variable-Speed Transmission. 
Reeves Pulley Co., Columbus, 
Ind. Booklet describing features 
of the Reeves’ variable-speed 
transmission units. 

Flexible Coupling. Westing- 
Electric & Mfg. Co., East 
Pittsburg. Leaflet giving con- 
struction, ratings and dimen- 
sions of new flexible coupling. 
Instruments. Ester- 

CS: Indianapolis, 


Projection 


house 


Control 
line-Angus 


Ind, Booklet illustrating the 
complete line of graphic con- 


trol instruments manufactured 


by the company. 

Motors. Allis-Chalmers Mfg. 
Milwaukee. Leaflet describ- 
squirrel-cage induction mo- 


Con 
Ing 


tors 


Belting. Flexible Steel Lacing 


Co., 4607 Lexington St., Chi- 
cago tevised edition of “Short 
Cuts to Power Transmission,” 


information and data 


problems. 
& H. Chemicals 


eontaining 
on. belting 


Chemicals. R 


Dept., E. I. du Pont de Nemours 
& Co., Inec., Wilmington, Del. 
Quarterly price list on industrial 


chemicals 


Packing. Johns-Manville, 22 
IX. 40th St., New York. Illus- 
trated catalog describing over 


60 different types of packing. 
Includes discussions on methods 
of installation. 

Hosiery Dyeing. I. F. Hough- 
ton & Co., Philadelphia. Revised 
edition of “Houghton’s Hand 
book for the Hosiery Dye 
containing useful information 
ind data for dyers. 

Hygrometers. Brown Instru- 


ment (SO. 


Illustrated 


Philadelphia, Pa 
catalog explaining 
operating principles of instru- 
for recording and 
humidity. 


ments 


trolling 


eon- 


Graphic Instruments. Ester- 
line Angus Co., Indianapolis, 
Ind. Illustrated booklet de 
scribing several types of meters, 
recorders, indicators, controllers, 


and re lay S 


Bausch & Lomb 
Rochester, N z; 
describing 


Microscopes. 
Optical Co., 


Booklet 


research mi- 
croscope and accessory equip 
ment Also price list and speci- 


fications 


Silicates. Philadelphia Quartz 


Co., 121 S. 3rd St., Philadel- 
phia. Folder describing uses 
for silicates of sodium in textile 


processes, 


V-Belt Data. 
ber Mfg. 


Manhattan Rub- 
Div. of taybestos- 


The company’s 





Manhattan, 
1934 


Inc., Passaic, N. J. 
edition of “V-Belt Engi- 
neering Data Book” containing 
chapters on selection and de- 
sign of V-Belt drives. 

Pumps. Durion Co., 
Ohio. Bulletin describing 
series of centrifugal pumps 
acids and alkalis. 

Babcock & 
Liberty Street, New 
Illustrated booklet de- 
scribing design, construction, 
and operating characteristics 
of the Babcock & Wilcox In- 
tegral-Furnace Boiler. 

Power - Factor Improvement, 
General Electric Co., Schenec- 
tady, N. Y. Booklet describing 
installation of power-factor im- 
provement equipment, including 
synchronous motors, synchro- 
nous condensers and capacitors, 

Laminated Bakelite. Synthane 
Corp., Oaks, Pa. Illustrated 
booklet, “Laminated Bakelite 
Sample Book,” describing lam- 
inated bakelite and containing 
samples of material. 

Air Conditioning. 


Dayton, 
new 

for 
Boilers. Wilcox 
COo., 85 


York. 


Sturtevant 


Cooling & Air Conditioning 
Corp., division of B. F. Sturte- 
vant Co., Hyde Park, Boston. 


Booklet giving 
conditioning 
buildings 

equipment. 


history of air- 
and pictures” of 
containing Sturtevant 


Roller Bearings. Hyatt Rol- 
ler Bearing Co., Newark, N. J. 
Folder describing roller bear- 
ings which equip Crompton & 


Knowles looms. 


Acetylene, Linde Air Products 
Co., 30 E. 42d St., New York. 
Booklet, “101 Uses For the Air 
Acetylene Flame,” describing 
advantages of § air- acetylene 
heating where temperatures 
lower than that of oxy-acetylene 
are desired. 

Corrosion - Resisting 
tepublic Steel Corp. 
Ohio. Bulletin 


Alloys. 
Massillon, 
discussing prop- 
erties and uses of Enduro 18-8 
alloy and giving data on its 
resistance to a wide range of 
chemicals. 


New 
Publications 


Publications Relating to Tex- 
tiles; U. S. Bureau of Stand- 
ards, Washington, D. C. 

This pamphlet provides a list 
of all articles relating to tex- 
tiles, including those appearing 
in non-governmental as well as 
governmental publications, writ- 
ten by or in collaboration with 
members of the staff of the 
U. S. Bureau of Standards. 
Articles are listed chrono- 
logically according to date of 
publication, but are cross in- 
dexed according to subjects and 
authors. Brief abstracts of the 


more important contributions 

are given, 

World Silk Position Chart; Eco- 
nomic Associates, New York; 
$1.00 
This chart embodies on one 

graph the principal known fac- 

tors which go to form. the 
economic background of the 
raw silk market from 1922 to 
the middle of 1934. These 
factors inelude stocks in vari- 
ous quarters, consumption by 

United States and others, to- 

gether with New York | silk 

prices and a rayon price curve. 

They are arranged to show 

graphically the depressing in- 

fluence of stocks on price and 
the elevating influence of con- 


sumption, 


Dardelet Thread 
Published by 


Handbook; 
Dardelet 


Threadlock Corp., New York; 
220 pages; $2.00 
Prepared for engineers, de- 


digners and mechanics, _ this 
book contains complete infor- 
mation on the Dardelet thread, 
including the theory of the 
thread, its standardization, 
manufacture and application. 
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lextile World Analyst 


IMPROVEMENT SLIGHT BUT 
FALL OUTLOOK GOOD 


Half-year Activity 9% Below Last Year: ‘lextile mill activity during 
the first six months of 1934 was approximately 9% below that for the cor- 


responding period of 1933. 


When the record activity of May and June of 


last year is taken into consideration, this year’s comparative showing is excel- 


lent. 


Against what we assume as a “normal” year (the eight-year average 


1924-31), the first half of this year was 10% below that average: this, too, 


representing a good performance. 


. June itself was the low ebb of this 


vear, being nearly 50% below June of last year, and approximately 25% 


below a “normal” year. 


‘This was due, of course, to the organized curtail- 


ment plans which were put into effect in most branches of the industry, 
under the NRA, in an attempt to maintain a sound supply-demand balance. 


LTHOUGH the better tone which 
A« in in the textile markets dur- 
ing June continued, and expanded 
somewhat, during July, there has been 
no development up to this writing which 
may be termed a major trend. Conse- 
quently the expectation previously 
maintained in some quarters that tex- 
tiles, having started to recede early, 
would snap back before the summer 
progressed very far, has not material- 
ized. Since it was never a very sound 
anticipation—and probably more of a 
hope than a prediction—no one should 
feel upset by its disappointment. 

Production schedules, of course, have 
continued on a curtailed basis. There 
has been some improvement in business 
here and there—and in certain instances, 
for example in some woolen mills, new 
orders have permitted increased opera- 
tions. On the whole, however, one of 
the members of this editorial staff 
probably described the trend adequately 
when he said the situation had shown 
“statistical” improvement. ... We have 
always considered the use of that term 
in that sense as one of the best ways 
imaginable in which to side-step a 
negative. 

As stated above, textile mill activity 
for the first half-year made a_ very 
creditable showing. The month of 
June, however, was rather sad. <Ac- 
tivity that month in the cotton and silk 
divisions, based on consumption of raw 
material, was the lowest since Decem- 
ber, 1933, while the low ebb reached in 
the wool branch had not had its counter- 
part since March, 1933. 

\s to prices, the rise in raw cotton 
made that market a difficult one. How- 
ever, manufacturing margins in both 
varns and cloths made a net gain during 
July—with yarns increasing more than 
cloths. (See Tables I and II.) 

Raw silk set another record during 
July, although not an enviable one. 
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favorable to an upturn. (We are talk- 
ing now about the nearby outlook: that 
for the rest of this year.) 

In fact, we feel so confident about 
this probability that we wonder at Leon 
Henderson’s cautiousness when, in his 
now-famous statement, he called a rise 
in the fall merely a good “gamble.” He 
might at least have’ softened his 
language and called it a speculation. To 
us, it seems almost an investment. 


TaBLe I. Carpep FaBric MarRGIn 


Margin Margin 
Date in cents Date in cents 
July, 1931..... a2 August, 1933... 21.4 
rices. ; -eflected in TEXTILE TORLD’s October, 1931.. 13. September, 1933 19.5 
Prices, as reflected in TEXTILE WORLD'S Jenner" 1932. 121 October, 1933... 19.1 
price index numbers, set an all-time low June, 1932..... 9.5 November, 1933 17.7 
. » 4 — 0 . 5 reakino July, 1932..... 1 ecember, 19 17.6 
and the index dropped to 25, breaking Aart, 1953:. 111 Ln a ta 
through the previous mark of 26 es- September, 1932 13.0 February, 1934 19.1 
ahliche ' jahktaneu = are f October, 1932. 12.6 March, 1934... 18. 
tablished in February and March of Qrronet 032 10.7 April,1934..... 17.6 
1933 and equalled in June of this vear. December. 1932 10.6 May. 1934... 15.8 
ice in raw c Sc reflacte , January, 1933.. 10.4 June 1934. 15.4 
The rise in raw cotton is reflected by eae. 1933. 101 July, 1934 13°53 
a gain of three points in the index num-_ Mareh, 1933... 10.2 July 3 15.3 
» ve : ade : izw7v o|a} ; > Apell, 1993..... 1.4 July 10 14.7 
ber. Yarns made a dizzy gain of 12 oe te July 17 156 
points, gray cloth advanced four points June. 1933..... 20.6 July 24 16.2 
and colored cloth remained stationary. July. 1933...... 23.4 Aug. | aS 
In the wool group it must be noted that TasLe II. Carpep Yarn MARGIN 
raw wool prices were revised down- ™ Margin ba ap 
ard : Nor - after Ss ate in cents ate in cen 
ward about I o on Aug. 1, ultel he —_ July, 1931..... 12.6 August, 1933... 23.5 
held throughout July at a nominal basis. October, 1931. 12.7 September, 1933 21.3 
. f f + 2 - ic for ¢ January, 1932.. 10.9 October, 1933... 20.0 
As for the future, the outlook is for a a Sa Neceeer 1933 18:4 
very respectable upward trend after July, 1932...:: 9.6 December, 1933 18. 5 
i : i Rae im caner: cj. August, 1932... 9.7 January, 1934.. 18. 
Labor Day. The slump in general busi Setmember1932. 12:8 February, 1934 16.5 
ness has passed its low point; com-  Oetober, 1932.. 12.3 March, 1934... 16.8 
Stuy “$Ce avs are , » ex. November,1932_ 11.3 April, 1934. 15.9 
modity prices may appat ently be ex en ae ae a... 163 
pected to be steady during the rest of the January, 1933.. 10.2 June 1934..... 13.1 
rear’ j ‘trial earnings statements re- February. 1933. 9.4 July, 1934 14.7 
vear ; industrial earnings statements re Man 1933.. 9:8 os 13.9 
leased thus far are encouraging, and the April, 1933..... 10.1 July 10 13.5 
naan rc ov of May, 1933..... 12.3 July 18 14.7 
general psychology of — the moment, ji8¥ 1933°°°" 15° 4 july 25 15.8 
despite several uncertain factors, is July, 1933...... 23.2 Aug. | 15.4 
, + F 


Textile World’s Price Index Numbers 


———Cotton Index Numbers 


Wool Index Numbers— Silk Index 


Date Cotton Yarns Gray Colored Wool Tops Yarns Cloth Raw Silk 
July 31, 1914 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 
1925, average. . 187 188 189 176 223 + 229 224 233 143 
1926, = ; 140 155 157 149 184 189 179 207 136 
1927, ™ ‘ 140 153 159 153 181 184 187 195 119 
1928, = s 160 162 162 166 199 202 199 197 110 
1929, ie ‘ 153 144 145 167 176 179 192 211 108 
1930, 7 4 108 125 123 144 127 139 161 202 179 
1931, ™ ; 68 93 92 119 99 112 134 161 54 
1932, 5 ‘ 51 76 73 100 78 97 115 128 34 
1933, - i 84 116 110 113 116 135 139 181 35 
Fam. WS8Ss 5. <0 124 151 139 144 153 180 181 222 32 
Feb. 1934..... 132 148 146 144 153 180 181 222 34 
Mar. 1934..... 132 149 145 142 152 178 180 §=©209 31 
Aor. 1994:.... 128 144 141 141 147 176 180 209 30 
May 1934..... 125 136 132 140 140 = 166 170 §=209 27 
June 1934..... 132 136 132 140 138 160 169 209 26 
July 1934... 135 148 136 140 138 159 161 209 25 


Note: All cotton indices since Aug. 1}, 1933, include processing tax 
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> VEN the opponents of the processing tax—and, we imagine, 

4 that group would constitute almost a ‘‘Who’s Who in the 
Cotton Industry”—must admit that its imposition has produced 
one good result, at any rate. Through the Bankhead Act, the 
Secretary of Agriculture is empowered to use $500,000 of proc- 
essing tax money for the study of new uses for cotton. 

Funds available for such research have never been adequate 


in the past. 


It is a type of endeavor which promises much for 


the future of cotton growers, manufacturers and distributors. 
It is to be hoped that a prompt and judicious start will be 


. 


made in the utilization of this fund.—Editor. 


Alabama Textile Workers’ 
Strike Losing Ground, 


Leaders Admit 


During the second week in July, 
strained labor relations in Alabama 
came to a head and several plants in 
the northern part of the State struck. 

“If operations of textile mills are 
seriously hampered through strike ac- 
tion of a sufficient number of workers, 
it is my opinion that operators will 
close their mills and cease operations 
indefinitely,” said Scott Roberts, pres- 
ident of the Cotton Manufacturers Asso- 
ciation of Alabama. 

\ few days later 20 mills closed and 
10,850 workers were idle. The num- 
bers increased to 23 mills and 11,550 
workers, affecting 35,000 people in the 
State 

“No demands have been presented to 
any of the mills where the employees 
walked out, and no grievances have been 
laid before the Alabama Cotton Indus- 
trial Relations Board,’ declared Mr. 
Roberts during the third day of the 
strike. 

John Dean, international U.T.W. rep- 
resentative, listed the following de- 
mands of the unions: “Maximum 30- 
hr. week with a minimum pay of $12 
per week; abolition of the stretch-out 
system; reinstatement of all jobs elim- 
inated by stretch-out system ; re-employ- 
ment of all persons discharged for union 
activities ; recognition of the U.T.W. 
for collective bargaining under the 
NRA; no further speed-up of machines.” 

The demand for shortened week and 
increased pay brought forth a barrage 
ot condemnation from the manufactur- 
ers who said that such demands 
amounted to “a strike against the NRA, 
not against the mills of Alabama.” 
Other State textile unions voted sup- 
port if a general strike were called. 

_A few days after the strike went into 
effect, opposition began to develop in the 
ranks of both union and non-union 
workers Investigation of “certain 
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acts” of high union officials was asked 
by one strong local, and parades of 
non-union workers protesting the strike 
were held. At the time of writing the 
strike is still in effect but is undoubtedly 
losing ground. Mills are already be- 
ginning to re-open and labor leaders 
themselves admit the strike has “bogged 
down.” The 5,500 workers of the Avon- 
dale Mills pledged their support to 
officials. 
. 


Y x ° 
Goods Market Erratic 

The cotton goods market opened dull 
in July but a low Government crop esti- 
mate pepped things up and a rally was 
noted in the price of nearly every type 
of material. Approximately 20,000,000 
yd. print cloth were sold during the 
second week. A controversy developed 
over the price of 80x80 percales, some 
firms wishing to lower the price from 
15sec. to 144c. Prices tightened dur- 
ing the latter part of the month, and 
the market closed slow but fairly steady. 


* 
Spindle Activity Nosedives 


Statistics of particular interest to 
cotton manufacturers, showing June 
operations and the raw materials situ- 
ation, were: 


Spindle activity G2 capacity, 


Cotton consumed .. 363,414 bales 
Cotton imported for con- 

sumption a ante . 9,751 bales 
Cotton exported (excluding 

linters) ..459,226 bales 


May figures for comparison: 
Spindle activity .......s.> 98.2% capacity, 
or 7,279,092,293 spindle hours 
Cotton consumed 7 519,765 bales 
Cotton imported for con- 
sumption Sela iat 
Cotton exported (excluding 
linters) 


15,052 bales 
284,764 bales 


& 
Yarn Market Steady 


The yarn market was generally good 
during July. The month opened firm 
and prices picked up along with the 
rise in cotton prices. During the mid- 


dle of the month indications were that 
the supply of sacrifice yarn was dwin- 
dling and below-cost sales were stop- 
ping. Volume of sales decreased some- 
what during the latter part of the 
month, but the market closed fairly 
steady. 
» 


Bad News Is Here! 


The AAA announced July 31 that 
the cotton processing tax will continue 
to be in effect for the 1934-35 cotton 
marketing year, and that no change in 
the rate of tax is being made. The 
announcement was made in order to 
dispel the uncertainties that had devel- 
oped regarding the cotton tax. 

“In view of the requirements of the 
Agricultural Adjustment Act,” the 
statement concluded, “the Administra- 
tion feels warranted in assuring indus- 
try that no redetermination of the rate 
of the raw cotton processing tax is at 
present contemplated.” 

e 


Amend Code Status 
Of Incapacitated W orker 


A modification of that provision in 
the Cotton Textile Code regarding the 
employment of partially incapacitated 
persons is affected by an amendment ap- 
proved by the National Recovery Ad- 
ministrator Hugh S. Johnson. 

The original provision in the code 
stipulates the amount of the minimum 
wage that shall be paid those partially 
incapacitated by age, incompetency, in- 
jury or infirmity, and also fixes the 
percentage of the total of the number 
of such employees that may be em- 
ployed. The amendment approved strikes 
out this provision and provides for the 
substitution of a provision for the em- 
ployment of such incapacitated persons, 
but without mention of wages. 


e 
Far Trade Practice 
Code For Thread 


The NRA has approved a code of 
fair trade practices for the cotton thread 
manufacturing branch of the cotton 
textile industry.. Approval was qual- 
ified, however, by the order that sec- 
tions relating to the publication of 
prices, and terms of sale and selling be- 
low cost, be stayed pending a further 
order. 

. 


Alabama Manufacturers 
Discuss Tax Evasions 


The Cotton Manufacturers Associa- 
tion of Alabama, at a meeting held last 
month at Birmingham, Ala., called on 
the Treasury Department to publish re- 
turns from the cotton processing and 
floor taxes in order to prevent alleged 
evasions. 

Donald Comer, member of the Cotton 
Textile Code Authority, discussed the 
provisions and enforcement of the code 
and also wage differentials. 
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Cotton Crop Forecast 


A haze of speculation and argument 
settled down over the market following 
the Government cotton crop report oi 
9,195,000 bales for 1934, as of Aug. 1— 
which, if proved accurate, would mean 
the smallest crop since 1896, with the 
exception of the 1921 crop. It also would 
mean a production of 3,052,000 bales less 
than last year and 5,480,000 less than the 
five-year average 1928-32. 

The principal speculation had to do 
with the effects of this outlook upon the 
activities of the AAA, principally in 
connection with the Bankhead Act. At 
the time of going to press it was all con- 
jecture, since official statements were 
lacking. 

Prices, of course, reacted immediately 
to the stimulus of the report, which in- 
dicated a yield considerably below most 
private estimates. Here and there, how- 
ever, a conservative voice was raised 
urging restraint in expectations. It was 
pointed out that there was often a sharp 
change between August and harvest time 
—and particularly that some rain might 
mean a sharp increase. 


Processing Tax Situation 


Cotton processing tax collections 
totalled $144,767,232.64 from Aug. 1, 
1933, the effective date, to June 30, 1934, 
end of the fiscal year, exceeding the of- 
ficial estimate by more than $16,000,000, 
according to Guy T. Helvering, Com- 
missioner of Internal Revenue. 

Internal trade discontent relative to 
the processing tax is said to be growing 
in direct ratio with the rise in the basic 
price of the raw material. Last month, 
the Fall River Cotton Manufacturers 
Association joined with other trade 
groups in sending to Henry A. Wallace, 
Secretary of Agriculture, a telegram 
asking discontinuance of the processing 
tax at the earliest possible opportunity. 


Ask Coal Code Exemption 


A hearing was held in Washington 
Aug. 6 on the application of the Cotton- 
Textile Institute for exemption of cot- 
ton goods from provisions of the code 
for the retail solid fuel industry. O. Max 
Gardner and Fred W. Morrison pre- 
sented the case for the Institute, basing 
the claim on the burden which higher 
prices on coal sold by mills to their em- 
ployees would involve. 


How Cotton Cloth Is 
Made 


Pepperell Mfg. Co. has prepared a 
most effective booklet which, under the 
title “Our Greatest Industry,” shows by 
means of pictures how cotton cloth is 
made. It illustrates the major processes 
from the bale to the fabric. Photographs 
were taken within the Pepperell mills. 
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Cotton Industry News 


The Dartmouth Mfg. Co., New Bedford, 
Mass., manufacturing clipped-spot mar- 
quisettes and curtain fabrics, has opened a 
sales office at 40 Worth St., New York. 
known as the Dartmouth Textile Co. of 
New Bedford. Frank X. O’Connor and 
Frank E. Finnegan, both formerly with 
Manville-Jenckes Co., are in charge. 

A reduction of $1,467,701 in deficit since 
last year is shown in the report of Pacific 
Mills for the first half of 1934. Profit for 
the current period totals $889,980 before 
taxes. The deficit was lowered from 
$3,106,410 in the same period last year to 
$1,638,709. Net profit for the first half of 
1933 was $477,486. 

Increase in foreign cotton consumption 
more than balanced the decline in American 
consumption during the 1933-34 season and 
brought the world consumption total to the 
highest point since the 1928-1929 season, the 
New York Cotton Exchange Service re- 
ported Aug. 6. Between Aug. 1, 1933 and 
July 31, 1934, world spinners used about 
25,106,000 bales, against 24,640,000 in 1932- 
33, 23,007,000 in 1931-32 and 25,803,000 in 
1928-29. 


a 
Cotton Mill News 


Cloverdale Mills, Montgomery, Ala., 
have been leased to Hesslein & Co., 
Inc., of New York and placed in oper- 
ation Aug. 4 for the first time since 
1929. H. B. Dowell, manager of the 
Bradford Mill in Montgomery and one 
in Prattville which are also Hesslein- 
owned will also manage the Cloverdale 
unit. 

Highland Mills, Griffin, Ga., have con- 
structed an addition to the plant and 
will install 400 additional looms. The 
latter will be transferred from the New 
England Mills. 

Trion (Ga.) Co. will install new 
equipment which will give employment 
to about 100 additional operatives. Pro- 
gram is estimated to cost over $35,000. 

Beaver Mill, a Martel Mills plant, 
Asheville, N. C., has been leased to 
Charles R. Collins, treasurer of the 
Clover (S. C.) Mills Co., now in the 


hands of the receiver. About 5,000 
spindles will be moved into this plant 
from other Martel Mills plants in South 
Carolina and it will be operated as a 
varn mill. 

Burlington (N. C.) Mills Co., Inc., 
has been chartered with capital of $2,- 
000,000 to take over and operate the 
Burlington Mills, Inc., with local cotton 
mill. W. S. Coulter and L. C. Allen, 
Burlington, are among the incorporators. 

Gastonia, N. C. — Robert Goldberg 
and Clyde C. Armstrong were ap- 
pointed temporary receivers for Ameri- 
can Mills, Inc., American Combed Yarn 
Corp. and Gastonia Thread Yarn Mills 
at Bessemer City, N. C., and Gastonia, 
N. C., by Federal Judge E. Y. Webb, 
Asheville, N. C., on July 6. 

American Yarn & Processing Co.’s 
purchase of the property of the old 
Catawba Spinning Co. for $20,000, has 
been confirmed by Gaston (N. C.) 
County Commissioners. The machinery 
had previously been sold to Floyd C. 
Todd for $10,000. 

Lincolnton (N. C.) Thread Spinners, 
Inc., was offered for sale by J. A. Aber- 
nathy, Jr., receiver, on Aug. 6, includ- 
ing mill property and equipment, total- 
ing about 14,000 spindles and accessory 
machinery, employes’ dwellings, etc. 

North Wales (Pa.) Tapestry Mills— 
William F. Schollhoen has been ap- 
pointed receiver for this company. Plant 
will be continued in operation until 
further notice. 

D. E. Converse Co., Glendale, S. C., 
is installing two Curtis & Marble shear- 
ing machines. 

Hartsville (S. C.) Cotton Mills have 
installed one Barber-Colman spooler and 
one warper. 

Pendergast Cotton Mills, Delano, 
Tenn., are being purchased by interests, 
organized by TVA and represented by 
L. M. Amburgy, Delano, and will be re- 
opened in near future. Plant has been 
idle about six years and will be operated 
as a co-operative enterprise, 110 cotton 
growers in this district having subscribed 
$10 each. Improvements will be made 
in the mill partly with PWA _ funds. 
The property will be acquired for a 
consideration of about $47,500. 
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*HE wool industry, hard beset by difficulties for a number of 


years, has acquired more grief. 


Its position in the men’s 


summer clothing field has been threatened by products of other 


fibers. 


Linen suits and cotton slacks, to mention two important 


examples, have been making serious inroads into the consump- 
tion of tropicals and flannel trousers, respectively. 

Part of this competition leaves the wool manufacturer power- 
less. Lower original costs and less expensive cleaning charges 
act as powerful magnets to consumers, particularly under present 


conditions. 
up on the whole situation. 
aggressive promotion, 


However, the wool industry does not need to give 
More creative styling, and more 
can help to hold a considerable portion 


of the business against any competition. 


Such tactics have not been in evidence. 


The summer suits, 


of wool, shown in the stores this year have been singularly lack- 


ing in variety and in appeal. 


It is not too early, now, to begin 


to correct this condition if next summer’s harvest in this field 
is to be anything but a lean one.—Editor. 


Government WV ool Basts 


At a meeting held in Boston, Aug. 1, 
between accredited houses handling 
Government-financed wool and mohair 
and the Wool and Mohair * Advisory 
Committee, prices were reduced about 
10% from values which had been main- 
tained for some time. It was felt in 
view of the recent decline in foreign 
markets that some adjustment of values 
on domestic wools was necessary to 
place them on a competitive basis to 
preserve the domestic market and 
erowers. This breaking of the drought 
in wool trading by lowering the trad- 
ing basis of Government wools is ex- 
pected in the near future to bring in a 
flood of orders from manufacturers and 
topm ikers who have been awaiting some 
sack action by the wool trade. 


= 
Tops Ease at End 
of Month 


Wool top futures fell off in price 
during the last week of July after a 
fairly steady three-weeks period. Fu 
tures closed June 30 with a range of 


&8.0 to 90.5ce. and they closed on July 
27 with a range of 83 to 85.5c. 

New York basis for spot tops was 
first set by the exchange on July 10, 


Boston spots having been abandoned by 
the exchange a week or two previously. 
The July 10 spot price was 91.5c. 

e 


Canadian Association 


Holds Annual Meeting 


Keen interest was shown by more 
than 100 membe rs, when the annual 
meeting of the Canadian Woolen & Knit 
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(;oods Manufacturers’ Association met 
July 12 in the Royal York Hotel, To- 
ronto, Ont. Henry Barrett reviewed the 
tariff relations between Canada and 
England and suggested specialization as 
the only means for maintaining the high 
level of Canadian wages. He dealt con- 
cisely with the many problems facing 
the industry as well as the encourag- 
ing progress made. The industry in 
Canada today is employing 26,000 per- 
sons and distributing over $20,000,000 
annually in wages. 

H. Lundy, general manager, Pen- 
man’s Ltd., was elected president of the 
association for the coming year and C. 
Tremblay, secretary, Ayers Ltd., was 
elected vice-president. Maj. Douglas 
Hallam was re-elected general manager 
and secretary. 

- 


Yarn Spinners and Jobbers 
aie : ' 
Their Differences 
The move by the sales varn division 
4 the wool textile industry to make all 
jobbers of knitting yarns subject to the 
provisions of the rules of practice and 
merchandising of that divi in, resulted 
in the jobbers submitting to the Na- 
tional Recovery Administration a code 
4 their own at a hearing on July 17. 
\rthur Besse, chairman of the Wool 
lextile Code Authority, explained that 
the motive of the industry was to secure 
uniform terms and practices, and that 
he and his associates objected to cer 
tain provisions as reported in the yarn 
robbers proposed code. Terms proposed 
by the sales yarn division were for 1% 
10 days net 60 for all branches, from 
date of invoice or shipment, whichever 
is earlier. Anticipation would be at 
the rate of 6% per annum. Another 
provision would be that shipments for 


Argue 


all weaving yarn would be f.o.b.; com- 
mon carrier most convenient to the 
mill, or, if prepaid by the mill, or if de- 
livered by the mill’s truck, to be charged 
for on the invoice as a separate item 
not subject to discount. 

Stanley R. Stager, executive directo 
of the National Yarn Merchants’ Asso- 
ciation, said that this is a bad time to 
impose more drastic restrictions or 
terms. In the code which his organiza- 
tion had sponsored there are set forth 
what they consider equitable terms of 
sale. It was said that the terms con- 
templated ran as long as 120 days. 
Among others objecting to approval of 
the proposal was Harold R. Lhowe, di- 
rector of the Code Authority of the 
knitted outerwear industry. 


os 
Why Not Better Fabric 
Value in Medium Priced 
Suits? 


It has seemed foolish to some. stu- 
dents of the market that clothiers buy 
price ranges as closely as they do and 
that a relatively small increase in yard 
price means so great a jump in retail 
price on the finished garment. Fabrics 
from $1.65 to $1.95 go into $20 to $30 
suits, while fabrics around $2.50 go 
into suits of $45 to $50 range. A dif- 
ference in cloth cost of not over $3.50 
for the total suit means a retail dif- 
ference of $15 to $20. The present 
seems a good time to get away from 
this disparity, according to some mar- 
ket opinion which believes that excel- 
lent cloth values in medium priced 
clothing will be appreciated by the 
consumer. 

* 


Rags Steady in 
Anticipation 


Despite extreme dullness on the goods 
sana through July, woolen rags held 
steady and several varieties were 
stronger at the close of the month than 
in June. There is feeling that wool 
substitutes and shoddies will have an 
important part to play in cloth manu- 
facture this fall and that September 
will doubtless see a general revival. 
Mixed soft woolens and rough cloth 
have been bought by shoddy houses as 
an investment. Prices of softs strength- 
ened to 11l4c. from a low of &c., with 
mixed rough at 3c. and mixed rough 
worsteds above 4c. There 
able sampling going on, 


eo 
Dullness 


Accentuated 
by Price Uncertainty 


is consider- 


The wool goods market has rarely 
passed through so dull a period as that 
experienced last month. Buvers have 
set their hearts on decidedly lower prices 
but just how much lower is difficult 
to figure. The manufacturer faced a 
somewhat artificial market for his raw 
material in July because of government 
control of a large portion of the clip, 
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ind he could not be sure of its reaction 
to current economic influences. 

Among selling agents there is dif- 
ference in outlook, some feeling that 
he clothier is overstaying the market 
ind that concentrated demand will 
strengthen the situation in September, 
while others feel that the clothier will 
continue to operate from hand-to-mouth 
until he gets the price level he wants, 
since retail demand is none too brisk 
it current levels. 

One large chain clothier was reported 
in the market in July and it is believed 
he placed his order to advantage. In 
the women’s wear section there is in- 
terest in the cheaper goods of which 
$1.00 per yard seems top figure. In 
boys’ wear fabrics, lines made largely 
of shoddy and rayon noils at 65c. have 
attracted attention. 

In the market generally there have 
been some successful stock clearances, 
hut at prices said to range as high as 
35% off opening basis. Tropicals have 
closed the season satisfactorily but new 
1935 lines will probably be held back 
a week or two longer. 


Worsted Regains 
Standardized 


Standard moisture regains for yarns 
have been established by the Sales-Yarn 
Division of the Wool Textile Industry. 
In the future all shipments of yarn of 
100 lb. or more are to be billed on the 
following bases: French-spun, 15% 
moisture regain; Bradford-spun, 13%; 
and merino, 11%. The oil content of 
Bradford shall not exceed 4% by weight. 
Controversies are to be referred to the 
United States Testing Co., Hoboken, 
NX. J., which is establishing new branches 
to facilitate the handling of tests. 


IV ool Promotion Plans 
Coming to Focus 


Culmination of work on a plan for 
wool promotion was drawing 
near as August opened. The committee 
ippointed under the auspices of the 
National Association of Wool Manu- 
facturers had virtually completed its 
work. The National Wool Trade Asso- 
‘iation was ready for cooperation, It 
remained to lay the plan before the in- 
lustry and obtain such approval as 
would be necessary to assure its being 
carried through. 


goods 


e 
Activity of Industry 


Current statistics on wool consump- 
tion and mill activity follow, the activity 


percentage being based on single 40 
hour shift, 54 days per week: 
Wool consumed: May June 


Total clean equiv. 


(excluding carpet) 9,483,000 S,275,000 
‘arpet wool (grease) 7,355,000 8,205,000 
sooms (50” wider).. TO.9% 80.6% 
arpet [oom ...... 52.5% 57.4% 
i RE ae ie ne ee 57.9% 50.3% 
Worsted spindles... 49.8% 37.8% 
Woolen spindles 87.7% 91.3¢ 
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IV ool Industry Briefs 


American Woolen Co. reported net loss 
of $585,020 for the first six months of 1934, 
as against net profit of $197,701 for the 
first half of 1933. However operating profit 
in this year’s period was greater than that 
last year: $1,582,375 against $986,013. The 
deficit this year resulted largely from a 
net reduction of $1,240,529 in inventories. 

Conference was held in Washington on 
July 10 as reported in our last issue to 
settle jurisdiction of the cotton and wool 
textile codes over mills or departments of 
mills making cotton and wool mixed goods. 
Blankets loomed as the most important item 
affected. 

In an announcement issued to the furni- 
ture trade in last July, Shelton Looms, a 
subsidiary of Sidney Blumenthal & Co., 
stated that in conjunction with the New 
Hampshire Fire Insurance Co., the firm 
would issue five year certificates of guar- 
antee against moth damage on all of its 
furniture mohair products. 

The election among employees of the 
Cleveland Worsted Mills Co. to select col- 
lective bargaining representative either from 
the U.T.W. or the company union was 
scheduled for Aug. 10. At that time the 
existing agreement with workers expired. 
The issue involved in the strike last spring 
comes to the surface at this election. 

The wool division of the Textile National 
Industrial Relations Board has held several 
meetings to define policy in dealing with 
stretchout and other problems involving 
working conditions assigned to it under 


the NRA. 
* 


IV ool Mill News 


Wyandotte Worsted Co. has pur- 
chased the former Central Worsted Co 
mill, Central Village, Conn., which ad- 
joins its property. It is understood that 
the Central Worsted building will be 
used for finishing. 

Indiana Reformatory, Anderson, Ind., 
has started several looms on blankets 
and other textiles for use in other State 
institutions. 

Roubaix Mills, Inc., Clinton, Mass., 
is arranging for reorganization of com- 
pany under new amendment to the Bank- 


ruptcy Act, and permission has_ been 
granted by the local district Federal 
Court. It is proposed to resume opera- 
tions at mill as soon as reorganization 
has been consummated. 

Thermoid Textile Co., Trenton, N. J., 
has been formed as subsidiary of the 
Thermoid Co., to manufacture velvet 
carpeting in widths up to 50 inches in 
heathers and colors. 

Pina Corp., Beacon, N. Y., has been 
organized with capital of $10,000, to 
operate a local woolen and worsted mill. 
Company is said to be arranging for 
lease of property. The principal incor- 
porators are Albert L. Sommers, 5 High 
St.. Newburgh, N. Y., and Henry 
Goertz, 5 Dutchess Terrace, Beacon. 

Collins & Aikman report net profit for 
the quarter ended May 26, 1934, of 
$270,133. In the corresponding quarter 
of 1933 net profit was $3,315. 

Buckingham Woolen Mills, Inc., East 
Brady, Pa., have succeeded Fordyce 
Woolen Mills. W. W. Fordyce con- 
tinues in charge of the organization. 

Girard Woolen Co., Tarkiln, R. L, 
held a meeting of creditors on July 21 
to take such action as seemed best for 
themselves and the company. 

Swift River Woolen Co., Westerly, 
R. I., has leased the Phoenix Woolen 


Co. plant at Stafford Springs, Conn. 
John Quinn, Jr., president of Swift 
River, states the company will start 


production at once. Option to buy its 
embodied in the terms of the lease given 
by Charles and Edwin Pinney. Richard 
Pinney will continue at the plant as su- 
perintendent. 

Cumberland Gap Woolen Mills, Knox- 
ville, Tenn., has installed two mules and 
laid a new floor in the spinning depart- 
ment. 

Northfield Woolen Mills, Northfield 
Falls, Vt., were completely destroyed by 
fire on July 8. Loss is placed at $100,- 
000 partly covered by insurance. The 
mill was erected in 1874 and was known 
as Gould’s Mills for many years. They 
are owned by Eugene Karr and has 
lately been employing 80 as against a 
full working force of 120. The rebuild- 
ing of the plant which operated 6 sets 
and 35 looms, is regarded as doubtful. 

Hield Bros., Kingston, Ont., are set- 
ting up 12 more looms with a similar 
number to follow early in the autumn. 
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HE news that a rayon promotional campaign seems assured 
is encouraging. Beyond that, there is little more to be said 
at this writing, since information concerning the type of cam- 


paign to be waged is not available. 


It is our hope that, in its expenditure of the funds, the indus- 
try will not be too narrow in its interpretation of the term “‘pro- 


motional.’ 


Undoubtedly, the bulk of the appropriation should 


go into advertising and other forms of publicity, but there are 
related activities which are essential if the interests of the syn- 


thetic fiber industry are to be promoted. 


We have 


particularly 


in mind the insurance of continuous statistics on ciuikatine, 


stocks, consumption, etc. 
been precarious in the past. 


The status of this type of work has 
It should be made safe. 


The expenditure of a relatively small sum for such an effort 
would enable the industry to reap, in orderly fashion, the reward 
from its major promotional campaign.—FEditor. 


leavers Approve 
Joint Rayon Drive 


With the approval on July 25 by the 
National Rayon Weavers Association 
of the general plan for a cooperative 
rayon promotional campaign, only the 
formal vote by the producers was want- 
ing to put the drive on a definite basis. 
\t the end of July approval by the pro- 
ducers was taken for granted in the 
market, though it was recognized that 
some minor changes in the program 
may be made. As numerous officers of 
the varn companies were absent on 
vacation, it was not expected that the 
producers would cast their vote on the 
matter before the middle of the current 
month, 

he news that the weavers had for- 
mally approved the drive, which tenta- 
tively calls for an outlay of not less 
than $300,000 each by the weaving and 
producing branches brought a very cor- 
market. 
lt came somewhat as a happy surprise, 
the drive having been bruited and dis- 
counted so many times in recent months 
that some trade leaders had grown 
skeptical about it. Details of the pro- 
motional program have not been 
formed, this awaiting the final action 
of the producers. The weavers voted 
their approval unanimously at an en- 
thusiastic meeting in New York. It is 
understood that the funds will be raised 
hy subscription or pledge among weav- 
ing and yarn divisions; the total out- 
lav is likely to exceed $750,000. 

Obviously, the campaign was inspired 

part by the new energy of the Inter- 
national Silk Guild, as evidenced in its 
projected “Silk Parade” however, 
leaders in the rayon industry have long 
felt that joint promotional effort was 
necessary to inform the trade and _ the 
consuming public of the many technical 


dial reaction in the yarn 
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improvements made in rayon yarns and 
fabrics during recent years. The drive 
will be the first cooperative effort by 
producers since the dissolution of the 
Rayon Institute some years ago, and 
the first ever to have the support of 
the weavers as a body. 


Wanted: A Name 


Attention has been focussed anew on 
the problem of nomenclature for cellu- 
lose acetate varn merchandise, through 
a proposal made to rayon producers by 
the National Federation of Textiles that 
they cooperate in developing a single 
short and precise word to designate 
all fabrics made from this yarn. H. A. 
Mereness, head of the technical depart- 
ment of the Federation, appealed by 
letter to the Celanese Corp. of America, 
for support in developing a term which 
would be commonly acceptable to pro- 
ducers now using the acetate process. 
The Celanese Corp. has been tradition- 
ally opposed to all trade terms, and it 
is not believed in the industry that the 
company will modify its position that 
“Celanese” is the only term for the 
firm’s products. In the trade gener- 
ally, Mr. Mereness’s proposal excited in- 
terest, as it is recognized that there 
are a wide variety of acetate terms 
now being used by stores, including 
“acetate” and “acetate rayon,” which 
situation makes for confusion preju- 
dicial to successful merchandising. 


Tubize Nitro Plant 
May Not Reopen 


With the announcement July 25, by 
John E. Bassill, president of the Tubize 
Chatillon Corp., that his firm would not 
reopen its Hopewell, Va., yarn plant, 





which had been closed by a strike, the 
use of the nitro-cellulose process in 
rayon manufacture came, temporarily 
at least, to an end. Employment of this 
process declined rapidly in recent years 
and it is understood that the Tubize 
plant at Hopewell was the last remaining 
nitro plant in the world. While Mr. 
Bassill did not state that his company 
would permanently discontinue use of 
the process, some observers believed 
this might happen; in early August, 
however, the question was still open. 

Mr. Bassill’s announcement was made 
in a letter to Miss Anna Weinstock, 
commissioner of conciliation of the U.S. 
Department of Labor. He said the 
decision was due directly to a “force- 
out” of the company’s employees fol- 
lowing a raid on the plant June 29, 
which necessitated a very costly shut- 
down. Mr. Bassill pointed out that the 
nitro-cellulose process was more expen- 
sive than the viscose process and de- 
spite the fact that nitro yarn manufac- 
ture had been unprofitable for some 
years, the company continued operating 
the plant to keep people employed, in 
the hope that eventually more econom- 
ical methods of using the process 
might be developed. 

Previously the Tubize company used 
three processes: viscose, cellulose ace- 
tate and _ nitro-cellulose. Some _ time 
ago the acetate plant was closed; the 
abandonment of the nitro end leaves the 
firm at present in the viscose field ex- 
clusively. The Hopewell plant had a 
capacity exceeding 9,000,000 Ib. an- 
nually. 

Various disorders marked the Hope- 
well strike during July and many ar- 
rests were made. The firm’s knitting 
mill, also closed by the strike, had not 
reopened up to Aug. 8; Mr. Bassill, 
in his letter to Miss Weinstock, ex- 
pressed willingness to confer with rep- 
resentatives of knitting mill employees; 
such conferences were held in August 
pointing toward settlement. 

. 


Price Cut Remote, 
Organon Believes 


The low stocks of yarn in producers’ 
hands at the end of June mid-year 
tends to militate against any reduction 
in prices, according to the July issue 
of Textile Organon, published by the 
Tubize Chatillon Corp. Pointing out 
that supplies did not exceed 5 weeks 
supply, as against an average of 8 to 
10 weeks supply at similar periods in 
other vears, the publication adds “there 
is little reason to believe that any 
downward movement of rayon list 
prices is in store.” A feature of sig- 
nificance in the issue was the index fig- 
ure on shipments for the industry, 
which showed decisive rise in June. 
The shipment trend by index figures in 
recent months follows: April 289; May 
273; June 299. Data on the relative 
fiber consumption during the first half 
of 1934 compared with the 1932, 1933 
and 1932-33 average for like periods, 
shows that consumption of the various 
fibers had declined in poundage as fol- 
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ows: Cotton least, followed by rayon, 
while the greatest decline in consump- 
tion was in the silk and wool divisions. 
Declaring the first half of 1934 to be 
the “worst part of the current two- 
vear cycle of textile consumption,” the 
/rganon concludes: ‘We expect that 
the last half of 1934 will make a much 
etter showing than the first half of 
this year.” 


Far Yarn Call 


Fall interest in rayon yarns was just 
beginning to manifest itself at the end 
f July, but producers did not look for 
any real activity until the latter part 
of this month. When August opened, 
several leading producers had orders 
on the books equal to 50% of capacity 
for August shipment. Interest in 200 
denier for the heavy fabrics that are 
so much favored by fashion continued 
strong throughout July. Numerous 
producers were booked to capacity for 
the month and some were behind in 
shipments of 150 denier bright. Price 
tone was firm as regards standard yarns 
but there were rumors of chiseling on 
off-grade stocks; however, the quantity 
of off-grades available being limited, 
this did not reflect on standard yarn 
trading. 

° 


France Taboos 


“Artificial Silk” 


Official disapproval of the term “‘soie 
artificielle” (artificial silk) as designat- 
ing rayon merchandise, has been regis- 
tered by the French senate. That body 
recently voted 255 against 40 to reject 
an amendment to a bill dealing with 


frauds in sale of natural silk; the 
amendment provided that the term 
‘soie artificielle’ be used on fabrics 


made from synthetic fiber, but the Sen- 
ate members held that this term too 
closely resembled silk and that another 
term should be found. 


a 
Japan Regulates Prices 


Rayon executives expressed consid- 
erable interest last month in the report 
that Japan has put into effect a method 
of price control for its rayon textiles. 
(he control plan is in charge of the 
Ministry for Commerce and Industry, 
and was adopted to end hectic competi- 
tion among Japanese exporters of rayon 
textiles. Details have not vet been dis- 
losed. 


Rivitz Sees 
Pick-Up Ahead 


Moderate improvement in business 
luring the third quarter is looked for 
v Hiram S. Rivitz, president of In- 
lustrial Rayon Corp., according to a 
tatement which accompanied his half- 
ear report for the company. Remark- 
ng that the “immediate outlook for 
he industry is considerably below nor- 
nal” and that Industrial’s tubular cloth 
nill has been operating at 334% of 
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capacity since April, Mr. Rivitz said 
however, that he looked for a “repetition 
of economic conditions which will bring 
about increased business.”’ 

The company’s report for the first 
half of 1934 showed a net profit of $1,- 
079,324, against $686,241 in the same 
period last year. These figures are sub- 
sequent to deductions of allowances for 
Federal income tax, depreciation and 
other charges. The report places cur- 
rent assets at $10,707,953 and current 
liabilities at $1,140,631. 


2 
New Furness Plan 


A tentative reorganization plan under 
which common stock would be elim- 
inated has been laid before preferred 
stockholders of the Furness Corp., of 
Gloucester, N. J., now in receivership, 
it was made known July 25. Under the 
plan preferred stockholders would re- 
ceive one share of new stock for each 
10 shares of present holdings. 


e 
Rayon Industry Briefs 


Photographs showing various technical 
aspects of the Quality Control Plan are an 
interesting feature of the Viscose Co. dis- 
play at the Exhibit of Home Furnishings, 
which is being held in Chicago, Aug. 13 to 
18. The exposition included exhibits by 
various textile firms operating under the 
Quality Control Plan. 

3ritish Celanese, Ltd. will shortly place 
on the London market a new type of knitted 
underwear, it is reported; the name of the 
merchandise, ‘“‘Celaspun” suggests that it is 
made from spun Celanese, but no details 
have been disclosed. The fabric resembles 
a silk-and-wool mixture in appearance. 

A staple fiber designed to be mixed with 
wool for fabric manufacture has been de- 
veloped by J. P. Bemberg A.G. of Wup- 
pertal-Barmen, Germany. Dr. Kurt Fro- 
wein, chairman of the company, also stated 
that the firm has perfected a new cupram- 
monium transparent sheeting which he be- 
lieved has good export possibilities. 

The American Enka Corp. reports a fa- 
vorable market reception of its recently per- 
fected pre-treated throwing cone; this cone 
is particularly suitable for making crepe 
yarns. The yarn has no twist, thus sim- 
plifying the throwster’s operations. 

The Delaware Rayon Co. reported a net 
profit of $63,312 for the first half of 1934 
against $76,576 in the same period last 
year. The report showed that the firm had 
increased its working capital by $45,647 
since the start of the vear, the present 
figure being $539,617. 


Rayon Mill News 


Clinton Silk Mill, Holyoke, Mass., has 
changed over most of its looms for 
rayon production and is reported as con- 
templating installation of additional 
looms of greater width. 

Furness Corp., Gloucester, N. J., has 
been improved by the receivers (R. W. 
Baker and M. L. Praissman) so that it 
can turn out both 100 and 150 denier 
rayon in any proportion. They are 
working on a new method for manufac- 
ture of copper hydroxide. 

Tubize Chatillon Corp., New York, 
N. Y., is considering extensions and im- 
provements in acetate division of mill at 
Rome, Ga., including remodeling of 
present plant and installation of equip- 
ment. 

Industrial Rayon Corp., Cleveland, 
Ohio, is inspecting sites near Elkton, 
Md., with view to purchase of land for 
new branch mill, supplementing present 
plants at Cleveland and at Covington, 
Va. Proposed new plant will represent 
investment of about $600,000. 

Du Pont Rayon Co. is making prog- 
ress on its new unit at Waynesboro, Va. 
The steel framework had been erected 
over an area of about 100 yards south- 
west from the present main building in 
mid-July and the work was 
pushed. 

B. & D. Silk Mills Ltd., a new con- 
cern, has started operations in Adams- 
ville, Que., producing rayon fabrics. 

Dominion Rayon Weaving Co., 
Toronto, Ont., has arranged for lease of 
portion of former plant of Dominion 
Motors Co., Ltd., Leaside district, total- 
ing about 20,000 sq.ft. floor space. Im- 
provements will be made and it is pro- 
posed to remove present mill to new 
location early in the fall, with installa- 
tion of new equipment for increased ca- 
pacity. 

Courtaulds (Canada) Ltd., Cornwall, 
Ont., recently opened the $2,500,000 ad- 
dition to its yarn plant, bringing the 
total investment in buildings and ma- 
chinery to $5,000,000. The new addition 
is a duplicate of the one erected in 1931. 
A new office building is being erected 
and space now occupied by office in the 
mill proper will be used for laboratories. 

Canadian Celanese Ltd., Drummond- 
ville, Que., has secured incorporation of 
the Premier Pulp & Paper Corp., at 
Chandler, Que. The plant which has 
been purchased from the trustees of the 
St. Lawrence Pulp & Paper Corp., will 
be shortly placed in operation by the 
Canadian Celanese Co., for the produc- 
tion of sulphide pulp for the manufac- 
ture of its varns. 


being 
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sound promotional plan. 

brilliant variation of the ““Week” 
the undertaking are in keeping. 


announced thus far for the ‘“‘Silk Parade 


theme. 





promise a 
The name itself is a winner: a 


The other phases of 


Every worth-while merchandising effort injected into the tex- 


tile field is welcome. 
try may step temporarily on the 


Consequently, 


even though the silk indus- 
toes of some other division 


of textile manufacture, we feel that its campaign eventually will 


react to the benefit of textiles, broadly. 


We have previously 


observed in these columns that such campaigns, if properly for- 
mulated and prosecuted, do more than merely divert, from one 


to another branch of the industry, a few pennies 
would spend on textiles anyway; that, on the 


which consumers 


of the dollar 


contrary, they can bring a new dollar into the textile industry 


as a whole. 
May the 
—Editor. 


Rayon Mills V eto 
Single Shift Plan 


Che proposal for a single shift 40- 
week which was ap- 
proved July 10 by the Silk Textile Code 
\uthority, contingent upon similar ac- 
tion being taken by the rayon weavers, 
appeared to be deadlocked July 26 when 
it became known that the National 
Ravon Weavers Association had again 
rejected the plan. Subsequently con- 
lerences were = ing held between leaders 
avon weaving and silk industries 
ind on Aug. 7 a compromise arrange- 
ment was believed imminent. 

The Silk Code Authority had also 
voted to establish a $17.00 weekly mini- 
mum wage for weavers, subject to the 
same conditions Peter Van Horn, 
hairman of the Silk Authority, said the 
action followed a poll taken of firms 
epresenting 68,000 looms in the silk 
industry. Analysis of the vote showed 


“Silk Parade” 


hour operating 


64.5% favored the single shift, 12.3% 
favored seasonal curtailment and 17.8% 


favored none of the proposals. Prior to 
the final vote the Authority was advised 
in a letter from Charles Whitney Dall, 
secretary of the Weavers Association, 
mn Was sympathetic to 
| irit of the plan | mut did not believe 
the proposed solution was the right one. 
When the Authority voted its endorse- 
ment, the plan was reterred back to the 
ravon weavers, and they held a meeting 
July 26 in New York at which the 
single shift plan was unanimously op- 
posed \t this meeting the weavers 
appoint a committee to draft 
a plan for curtailment and report back 
to the association. 

[he single shift plan as approved by 
the Silk Code pty grants exemp- 
tion to ribbon, - wing thread, spun yarn 
and woven label divisions. In the pro- 
minimum wage tor 


that the associati 


] 
voted to 


vision for the 
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find its line of march a profitable one! 


weavers, the North and South differen- 
tial is maintained, thus setting the mini- 
mum wage for southern mills at $16.00 
weekly. A petition supporting the single 
shift has been circulated among con- 
verters by the Textile Converters Asso- 
ciation of America. 

. 


Design Piracy Foes 
in Test Case 


Opponents of design piracy in the tex- 
tile industry scored an important victory 
last month when Judge Bondy in the 
Federal Court, New York, permanently 
njoined Adolph Meirowitz, Inc., of New 
York, from violating the silk textile 
code provisions protecting designs. The 
matter was brought to court by the Fed- 
eral attorney in cooperation with repre- 
sentatives of the NRA litigation divi- 
sion and was a test case. Design piracy, 
long fought by fabric manufacturers and 
others, became illegal when a clause spe- 
cifically forbidding the practice was in- 
cluded in the silk textile code. The 
current case is the first judicial con- 
firmation of the anti-piracy clause and 
the decision is expected to have a strong 
influence, not only in the silk trade but 
in other divisions as well, toward re- 
ducing the practice of illegally copying 
registered designs. 

° 


Van Horn Named 
Debry Successor 


The National Federation of 
Inc., set 


Textiles, 
a precedent for the silk in- 
dustry when on July 24 the board of 
directors stepped outside the zone of silk 
manufacture and elected Peter Van 
Horn, chairman of the Silk Textile 
Code Authority, to the post of president 
of the Federation, succeeding Paul 
Debry, president of Duplan Silk Co., 
who resigned the same day. Mr. Debry 





stated subsequent to the election that 
impartiality was a vital need in con- 
ducting the affairs of the Federation an 
that it was asking too much to expect 
a silk manufacturer actively engaged 
in business to serve as president of th 
greatly enlarged Federation. Mr 
Debry said he took the presidency last 
January for the purpose of modernizing 
the old Silk Association and to hel; 
select as successor someone not affli 
ated with the textile business wh: 
therefore could remain impartial. 

Mr. Van Horn is a trade associatio1 
specialist, his background including 
some years as president of the National 
Association of Better Business Bureaus 
The fact that he has not been engaged 
in silk manufacture gave him an im 
partial viewpoint which has proved a 
valuable asset in building up the Fed 
eration in recent months. Perhaps his 
most notable recent feat was to effect 
a union between the Paterson, N. J.. 
manufacturers and the New York divi- 
sion, which groups have long been 
rivals. 

In accepting Mr. Debry’s resignation, 
the directors praised him for the “tre- 
mendous sacrifices” he made in accept- 
ing the presidency of the federation dur 
ing the critical days of its formation 
Mr. Van Horn was welcomed as the one 
most able to realize the “ideas and ideals 
of the trade.” 


Approve Code Changes 


Administration of the silk textile code 
is made considerably more flexible under 
16 amendments which were approved 
July 17 by the National Recovery Ad 
ministration. The changes cover a wide 
range of activity. Among the chief 
amendments are provisions which (a) 
make failure to pay code assessments a 
misdemeanor and give the Code Author- 
ity the right to take civil action to col- 
lect levies; (b) give the Authority per- 
mission in emergency to establish an 


arbitrary cost of production below which 


no goods may be marketed; (c) limit 
acquisition of additional machinery for 
other than replacement; and (d)_ in- 
crease membership of the Authority 
from 11 to 15. Another important 
change gives the Authority full access 
to all books of companies relative to 
compliance with code requirements. 
° 


Throwsters V ote 
To Drop Open Price 


The current month brought numer- 
ous code developments in the throwing 
industry. Chief among these were: 
First, unanimous approval by Throw- 
sters Research Institute members, meet- 
ing at Stroudsburg, Pa., of a propos: il 
to abandon the open price provision 
of the code and to ask NRA approval 
of this move; second, a request by the 
Throwing Industry Code Authority to 
the NRA to terminate the exemption 
from code compliance which had been 
granted firms whose chief line is other 
than throwing yarn; and, third, the fil- 
ing of applications by several firms 
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with the NRA for exemption from the 
wage provisions of the throwsters code. 

The Institute members decided to 
drop the open price plan, it was stated, 
because they consider it to be con- 
trary to the present trend toward self- 
government in industry. Among firms 
asking exemption from the wage pro- 
vision was the Augusta (Ga.) Silk 
Co.; a hearing on this firm’s application 
was held before Assistant Deputy Ad- 
ministrator A. Henry Thurston at 
Washington, July 16. The firm asked 
permission to pay $1 a week less than 
the code minimum, contending that ad- 
ditional transportation costs make this 
necessary, if the firm was to continue 
in business. 


Silk Prices Healt hy 


In Sick Market 


The most encouraging aspect of the 
raw silk market is that, while according 
to New York factors “buying has been 
the quietest in years,” prices have held 
comparatively firm. Crack Double Ex- 
tra 13/15 white 78% sold at $1.174 on 
June 26, and on July 26, the number 
was selling at from $1.15 to $1.16, Im- 
porters did scant business during July. 
Weavers reported unsatisfactory move- 
ment of their fabrics and bought only 
on the most niggardly basis. Hosiery 
manufacturers placed scattered orders, 
but here, too, the total of commitments 
was small. Hosiery mills probably will 
not resume buying until their own sur- 
plus situation has clarified somewhat. 
Raw silk prices in Japan continued 
firmer than in New York, and importers 
noted an improvement in the quality of 
silk reaching New York. 

The market is hopeful that the “Silk 
Parade” planned by the International 
Silk Guild will stimulate raw silk sales 
in early winter; however, it is not be- 
lieved that the drive will materially help 
the immediate outlook. 


Study Yarn Take-Up 


Plans for a study of the take-up in 
rayon yarns which is to be undertaken 
by the Throwsters Research Institute, 
he United States Testing Co., and the 
technical department of the National 
Federation of Textiles, Inc., are pro- 
gressing rapidly, it was stated recently 
by Peter Van Horn, executive vice- 
president of the Federation. H. A. 
\Mereness represents the Federation in 
the study. The research will focus on 
the following yarns: 100 denier 40 fil. ; 
150 denier 60 fil. and 200 denier 75 fil. 
Rayon producers have been asked to 
upply varn samples for study. 

® 


Lionel Straus 


On Silk Board 


\ppointment of Lionel Straus, re- 
red silk manufacturer, of New York, 
s a member of the Silk Division of the 
extile National Industrial Relations 
»oard has been announced. Mr. Straus 
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will represent the employers, while the 
employees will be represented on the 
board by Elizabeth Nord, of Pawtucket, 
R. I 

It has also been announced that 
Robert W. Bruere, impartial chairman 
of the Cotton Textile National Indus- 
trial Relations Board will serve as im- 
partial chairman of the silk branch of 
the Textile National Industrial Rela- 
tions Board. 

° 


Buying Denotes 
Good V elvet Winter 


Increased call for higher-priced fab- 
rics marked the broadsilk industry dur- 
ing the latter part of July. While the 
lines between $1.00 and $1.35 moved 
steadily, mills reported less resistance to 
the $1.50 and $1.75 fabrics. Indeed, 
several leading firms found that their 
best-selling numbers were in the higher 
brackets. Both cutters and retailers 
have been buying actively. Cutters 
seem convinced that velvet is due for a 
big consumer season, and all the better 
grades of transparent piles are in good 
call. 

Novelties continue important, with in- 
terest centering on the new cantons. 
Prices of satins and plain cantons are 
somewhat soft, but a pick-up is looked 
for as the winter season nears. One 
popular trend is toward wooly surfaces ; 
wool-and-silk mixtures sell well, even 
at $1.75 and some houses are oversold 
in that range. Frost effects also enjoy 
popularity in current demand. 


Silk Industry Briefs 


Green promises to be a major fall color, 
according to Philip A. Vogelman, director 
of the Color Fashion Bureau; he expects 
the green trend to range from olive shades 
to bluish tones. 

Wilma Soss, textile publicity specialist, 
had been appointed publicity director for 
the “Silk Parade” which is being conducted 
by the International Silk Guild. 

Appointment of Luther K. Bell, finance 
officer of the National Federation of Tex- 
tiles, Inc., as treasurer of the Uptown 
Credit Group, a Federation affiliate, suc- 
ceeding Ramsey Peugnet, has been an- 
nounced. 

Steps to incorporate the Commission 
Weavers Association of Paterson, N. J., 
which represents family shops there, were 
being taken at the beginning of the current 
month, 


Silk Mill News 


Taunton ( Mass.) Silk Corp. is moving 
its plant to Altoona, Pa. Bryan & Ter- 
hune, engineers, New York, are in charge 
of the move. About 200 looms and 
complementary machinery are involved in 
the project. 

Irvington Silk Co., Inc., 
N. J., has been formed with capital of 
2,500 shares, by Abraham Gold, Pater- 
son, and associates, to operate a local 
broad silk mill. 

Philip Rich Silk Co., Paterson, N. J., 
is concluding negotiations for lease of 
mill property at Trumansburg, N. Y., 
and will remodel and equip for new 
plant. Paterson plant of 48 looms will 
be removed to new location and capacity 
increased. 

Tan Sher Silk Co., Inc., Paterson, 
N. J., has been organized with capital 
of 100 shares, to manufacture silk and 
rayon products. Incorporators are 
Benjamin Tankel and Isaac Sheratsky, 
both of Paterson. 

Susquehanna Silk Mills ‘s seeking to 
reorganize under Section 77B of the 
amended bankruptcy act. Henry 
Schniewind and the Irving Trust Co. 
have been named permanent trustees. 
The receivers report net profit of 
$520,000 on 27,000,000 yards of goods 
during the period in which Susquehanna 
has been under their control. 

Dixie Throwing Co., Greensboro, 
N. C., has an expansion program under 
way. 

Allegheny Silk Co., Altoona, Pa., has 
let contract for alterations and improve- 
ments in local Gettman Building, re- 
cently secured under lease, which will be 
ready for service early in the fall. Equip- 
ment will be installed for employment 
of about 150 persons. 

Klots Throwing Co., Scranton, Pa., 
is arranging plans for early reorganiza- 
tion and has made application to the 
local Federal Court for this purpose 
The plant has been closed down for the 
last two years, and it is proposed to 
resume operations as soon as permis- 
sion for reorganization is secured. Walter 
L. Henwood has been named temporary 
trustee. 

Fayetteville (Tenn.) Silk Mills, oper- 
ating 60 looms, will be sold at auction. 

American Silk Mills, Orange, Va., 
opened its new $24,000 addition on July 
20. The mill was established as a 
throwing plant in 1929 and this new 
addition is a complementary weaving 
unit. 

Consolidated Silk Mills, Ltd., St. Hya- 
cinthe, Que., will install 50 more looms 
in their plant. 


Paterson, 
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RESIDENT JOHN H. BRINE, of the National Associa- 

tion of Hosiery Manufacturers, employed characteristic 
frankness in his appeal to the industry to voluntarily balance 
production with demand. He was right in wasting no tears on 
spilt milk; the three-point recommendations of the Code Author- 
ity were dead, and that was that. He was also right in admitting 
that ‘‘at no time in recent years has there been a situation within 
the hosiery industry as critical as exists today.” 

We can hardly share Mr. Brine’s optimism, however, when 
he states that “there is no reason why voluntary curtailment 
should not be as effective, and possibly more so, than if it were 


compulsory.” 


Theoretically, there may be no reason; practi- 


cally, there is a very compelling reason: the out-of-step minority 
that never cooperates unless it is forced to. 

We are confident, of course, that Mr. Brine’s plea will do 
some good, and we applaud him for making it. Nevertheless, 
for the future, we recommend that a new compulsory program 
be developed, one which will get the support of the majority 
of the industry, and that no effort be spared in securing that sup- 
port before the proposition is thrown into an open hearing.— 


Editor. 


Brine Asks Mills To 
Curtal V oluntarily 


A general call to the hosiery indus- 
try to solve its surplus problem by 
immediate voluntary curtailment was 
issued July 25 by John H. Brine, presi- 
dent of the National Association of 
Hosiery Manufacturers. Mr. Brine’s 
appeal, published in the association’s 
“News Letter,” was couched in very 
frank terms and declared voluntary cur- 
tailment through a two-week shutdown 
of all mills, to be the “only way out” 
of the industry’s present difficulties. It 
came as an aftermath to the action of 
the Hosiery Code Authority in with- 
drawing its three-point plan when 
strong opposition to that program de- 
veloped at a Washington hearing July 9 
before Assistant Deputy Administrator 
Mark Harned. 

Market opinion on the prospects for 
voluntary curtailment was_ divided. 
Some held high hopes for the plan, 
pointing out that numerous mills have 
already curtailed; other factors, how- 
ever, felt that compulsion was the only 
effective weapon. The three-point plan 
promulgated by the Hosiery Code 
\uthority attracted a large and some- 
what critical attendance at the hearing 
in Washington. 

The program provided for (a) a 
two-week shutdown of all mills between 
July 1 and Sept. 1; (b) a 35-hour 
operating week; and (c) a general in- 
crease of minimum wage rates. Oppo- 
sition to the plan centered chiefly on 
the 35-hour proposal and the increase 
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in wage minimums, but the Code 
Authority decided to withdraw the en- 
tire program, and to make a new study 
of the whole situation, with the aim of 
shaping a more acceptable program in 
the fall. 

. 


Fall Underwear 
Outlook Good 


Demand for heavyweight ribbed un- 
derwear picked up perceptibly at the 
wholesale end in mid-July and the last 


two weeks of the month were en- 
couragingly active. Mill men them- 


selves regarded the situation as satis- 
factory. At the beginning of the month 
heavyweight stocks in mills were large, 
but manufacturers asserted that this was 
due to heavy early buying, most of the 
merchandise being made against orders. 
Deliveries of fall lines increased slowly 
during the month but the real shipment 
pressure is not expected to show itself 
for some weeks yet. It was stated by 
Roy A. Cheney, managing director of 
the Underwear Institute, that ribbed 
underwear manufacturers are in a good 
position, as they have sufficient orders 
on hand to keep the mills operating 
steadily until well into October or 
November. 
* 


Hosiery Prices Weak 


While a fair amount of buying was 
evident in the New York hosiery mar- 
ket during July, price tone was far from 
satisfactory. Sales officials blamed the 
weakness on an _ overabundance of 


stock and said they looked for little im- 
provement until decisive action was 
taken toward curtailment. The full- 
fashioned situation was particularly un- 
satisfactory, though most companies 
specializing in ringless resisted the 
downward pressure. Half-hose demand 
for fall was active and the prices of 
better quality lines held steady. Manu- 
facturers of infants’ and children’s lines 
have completed plans for opening their 
spring season the latter part of this 
month, and look for a big increase in 
call for the popular anklets. 


N.Y. Outerwear Mills 
Closed by Strike 


About 200 outerwear manufacturers 
in the New York Metropolitan area 
closed their mills Aug. 7 when a strike 
was called by labor bodies. 

Leading groups in the dispute were 
the Metropolitan Knitted Textile As- 
sociation, representing manufacturers, 
and the International Ladies’ Garment 
Workers’ Union and the United Textile 
Workers of America, representing 
workers. It was estimated that between 
16,000 and 18,000 workers were af- 
fected. Following are the chief union 
demands: a 35-hour week to replace the 
present 374 hours; classifications and 
minimum scales for skilled labor which 
would mean a 20 to 30% increase; 
abolution of overtime and the double 
shift; and establishment of impartial 
machinery for negotiation of difficulties. 


e 
Peace at Harriman— 


But For How Long? 


Developments in the Harriman 
(Tenn.) Hosiery Mills case continued 
to dominate in the hosiery labor situa- 
tion. Progress was effected toward 
peace between the Recovery Ad- 
ministration and the Harriman Co., 
when Assistant Deputy Administrator 
A. R. Glancy announced July 20 that a 
settlement had been reached by which 
the Blue Eagle would be restored to 
the Harriman company. The mill re- 
opened on July 23 and on July 25 the 
Blue Eagle was restored to the com- 
pany. However, the dispute was re- 
opened on July 29, when Gen. Hugh 
Johnson ordered his NRA subordinates 
to “take the Blue Eagle back” unless 
the Harriman mill immediately rehired 
50 striking employees and agreed to col- 
lective bargaining. According to an 
official NRA statement, the chief points 
of the settlement plan were that three 
out of every four hired would be 
strikers and that the clause would be 
considered fulfilled when 25 had been 
rehired. The Harriman strikers through 
their union have repudiated the agree- 
ment. 


* 
Figures Show Rise 
In Hosiery Surplus 

The growing agitation for curtail- 
ment in the hosiery industry found con- 
firmation in the July Statistical Bulle- 
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tin of the Hosiery Code Authority, 
which showed that, at the end of May, 
stocks on hand were higher than at the 
end of any month since October, 1933. 
Key statistics in dozen pairs based on 
reports from 567 companies operating 
683 mills follow: 


April 30, 1934 May 31, 1934 


Total Stock on Hand.. 16,965,423 17,419,201 
Total Shipments..... 8,435,272 8,659,778 
Total Production... .. 8,882,649 9,113,556 


Hosiery industry statistics for May 
as compiled by the Department of Com- 
merce from 343 firms, 406 mills, follow: 


Knit Shipments Stocks 
April, 1934... 6,066,350 5,983,638 10,692,520 
May, 1934.... 6,350,155 6,234,228 11,055,173 

Underwear statistics follow: 
New 
Output Shipments Orders 
April, 1934... 1,956,802 1,635,483 1,454,096 
May, 1934.... 1,965,260 1,690,237. 1,255,051 
e 


Ringless Patent Granted 


The long-awaited (and, in some quar- 
ters, mever-expected) United States 
patent on “ringless” or multiple-carrier 
hosiery was granted on Aug. 7. It is 
No. 1,969,307 to Charles A. Kaufman, 
of Julius Kayser & Co., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
The Textile Patents Corp., Philadelphia, 
in control of the patent by prearrange- 
ment, will issue licenses for manufac- 
ture at 10c. per dozen royalty. 


Hosiery Agreement 
Renewal Assured 


Renewal for 1935 of the 1934 con- 
tractual agreement between the Full 
Fashioned Hosiery Manufacturers of 
America and the American Federation 
of Hosiery Workers was regarded as 
certain following an affirmative vote on 
renewal cast by the manufacturers at a 
meeting in Philadelphia, Aug. 3. Union 
officials met the same day and voted to 
withdraw the association’s cancellation 
of the contract, thereby reinstating the 
agreement. The contract provides that 
unless canceled 60 days prior to its 
expiration date, which is Aug. 31, it 
shall be automatically renewed. 

Little change, if any, is expected to 
be made in the agreement. The har- 
monious action of both sides clarified a 
situation which had caused some worry. 
Originally the union canceled its con- 
tract in anticipation of adoption of the 
Hosiery Code Authority’s three-point 
plan, which provided for a 35-hour 
week and thus would have cut workers’ 
earnings. 


e 
Industry Briefs 


An executive session conference of the 
Southern Hosiery Manufacturers Associa- 
tion, held at Blowing Rock, N. C. in early 
July was attended by 125 delegates. 

“Dishonest bathing-suit promotions” were 
severely criticized by the National Knitted 
Outerwear Association in a statement to 
retailers; false markdown advertising was 
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charged and the Association threatened 
publicity against offending retailers unless 
the practice was discontinued. 

H. M. Waters of National Exhibitors, 
New York, announced July 28 that the 
hosiery-underwear show scheduled to open 
Aug. 6 at the Hotel New Yorker, that city, 
had been postponed until next season. 


Knitting Mill News 


Elgin Full-Fashioned Hosiery, Inc., 
Camden, N. J., has been organized with 
capital of $100,000, to operate a knitting 
mill. New company is represented by 
William E. Strouse, West Jersey Trust 
Building, Camden. 

Jay & Ess Knitting Mills, Inc., Union 
City, N. J., have been organized with 
capital of $100,000, by Joseph and Wil- 
liam J. Miller, Union City, to operate a 
local plant. New company is repre- 
sented by Frank Romano, 340 Manhat- 
tan Ave., Union City. 

Reigold Knitting Mills Corp., Brook- 
lyn, N. Y., has been organized with 
capital of 400 shares of stock, no par 
value, to take over and succeed to the 
Reigold Knitting Mills, Inc., with local 
plant at 1368 DeKalb Ave. Lee Joskow 
and Edward Gewitz are principal incor- 
porators. 

Clark & Holsapple Mfg. Co., Cohoes, 
N. Y., was damaged by fire in its ware- 
house. 

Newport (N. Y.) Textile Mill has re- 
opened after being closed for a year 
with E. J. Brennan supervising produc- 
tion. S. J. Autenrith is president. 

Standard Hosiery Mills, Almance, 
N. C., has constructed an addition to its 
full-fashioned hosiery department, and 
began installation of machinery last 
month. The addition and new equip- 
ment will cost $100,000. Eight additional 
modern machines were included in the 
new equipment. 

Martinet Hosiery Mills, East Valdese, 
N. C., have installed 50 additional knit- 
ting machines. A basement was con- 
structed under the main floor where the 
new equipment was placed. 

Begel & Watkins, Greensboro, N. C., 
lately organized by George Begel and 
Allen Watkins to operate a hosiery mill, 
have plans under way for initial unit 
on South Elm St., to be three-story, 
100x200 ft., estimated to cost over $40,- 
000, with equipment. Building contract 
will soon be awarded. It is understood 
that a new name will be selected for 
the mill when it is ready for service. 


Lawson Knitting Co. has been estab- 
lished at Pawtucket, R. I., to make 
knitted outerwear and underwear fab- 
rics. The officers are John Lawson, 
president and treasurer; Harry Spinrad, 
vice-president; and W. T. Bell, secre- 
tary. Mr. Lawson is also chairman of 
the board of Hamphill Co. A new type 
of knitting machine having unusual de- 
sign capacity will be employed exclu- 
sively. Granite Fabrics, New York, is 
the selling agent. 

Hickory, N. C.—A local survey re- 
veals considerable building and repairing 
under way in the knitting industry. 
Whisnant Hosiery Mills are building an 
addition to cost around $2,500; G. & H. 
Hosiery Mills are constructing a mill 
structure to cost about $1,800; E. W. 
Walton Knitting Co. is building a one- 
story mill building, 40x140 ft., with dye- 
house and boiler plant costing $2,400; 
Brown Hosiery Mill is constructing a 
boiler room at cost of $400; Lyerly Full- 
Fashioned Hosiery Mills have construc- 
tion work under way which will repre- 
sent a cost of around $10,000; F. K. 
Stevens Hosiery Mills is spending 
$1,000 on improvements. 

Commonwealth Hosiery Mills, High 
Point, N. C., have established a unit of 
Randleman, N. C., in the old Deep River 
Mills. E. W. Freeze is owner of the 
business which on its establishment of 
the Randleman unit absorbed also the 
K. & E. Mills equipment of High Point. 

Sentinel Mills, Inc., headed by W. C. 
Phillips and C. W. Ellington, will start 
operations Aug. 15 at High Point, N. C., 
manufacturing infants’ and_ children’s 
hosiery. Building formerly used by K. & 
E. Hosiery Co. has been leased. 

Lake City Hosiery Mill, Marion, 
N. C., has recently installed 40 addi- 
tional Banner knitting machines. 

R. L. James & Son Hosiery Mill, Old 
Fort, N. C., is installing machinery 
which was purchased for the recently or- 
ganized Monica Hosiery Mills, at Old 
Fort, but never placed in operation. 

Charles H. Bacon Knitting Mill, Mor- 
ristown, Tenn., has moved two truck 
loads of knitting machines from its 
Greeneville, Tenn., unit. According to 
Manager Moore, 200 of the machines 
will be brought to Morristown and the 
remainder of the Greeneville equipment 
will be moved to Lenoir City, Tenn. 
The London, Tenn., plant will install 100 
new infants’ hose machines. 

Weldrest Hosiery Co. will close its 
mill in Guelph, Ont., on Aug. 30, and 
move all equipment to the parent plant 
at Mt. Dennis, near Toronto. 
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E recommend careful reading of the report of Miss P. B. 


Kessinger’s work on weighted silk. 


She states frankly 


that the results did not supply a conclusive answer to the ques- 
tion whether or not lead from lead-weighted silk can be ab- 


sorbed through the skin. 


Nevertheless, the facts presented by 


her are sufficiently serious to demand the most careful follow- 


through. 


Furthermore, she contributed much to the possible 


solution of the problem when she pointed out that all published 
work on this subject in which new lead-weighted silk has been 
used should be repeated with aged lead-weighted silk. 

In our opinion, the burden of proof in this case rests upon 


the producers. 


It is up to them to show positively that there 


is no chance of lead-poisoning resulting from the use of lead- 


weighted silk. 


Pending their ability to establish such proof, all 


lead-weighted silks should be so marked. Speaking personally, 
we know that we do not want any member of our own family 
to wear this type of material until it is given a clean bill of 


health. 


This matter is too serious to be dismissed, as the National ° 
Federation of Textiles did, with a little poem about rats and 


the silk pants they wore.—Editor. 


Recognize Code Authority 
for Silk Dyeing Industry 


The following have been recognized 
by the NRA as “the properly chosen 
Code Authority” for the rayon and silk 
dyeing and printing industry and upon 
election will automatically comprise the 
industry members of the Code Author- 
ity: W. P. Alexander, Textile Dye- 
ing & Printing Co. of America, Fair- 
lawn, N. J.; R. H. Gaede, Gaede Silk 
Dyeing Co., Paterson, N. J.: C. L. 
Auger, Sr., National Dyeing & Print- 
ing Co., Paterson, N. J.; Theodore 
Boettiger, United Piece Dye Works, 
Lodi, N. J.: G. H. Conzo, Sunbury 
Converting Works, Sunbury, Penna. ; 
B. R. Armour, Associated Dyeing & 
Printing Co., Paterson, N. J.; Herman 
Geller, International Dye & Print 
Works, Paterson, N. J.; R. M. Gute- 
kunst, Hellwig Silk Dyeing Co., Phila- 
delphia, Penna.; Charles Horne, Em- 
pire Piece Dyeing & Finishing Co., 
Paterson, N. J.; John Holder, Holder 
Dye Works, Paterson, N. J.; and Rocco 
Nazzaro, Victory Dyeing & Finishing 
Co. Pate rson, N. J. 


* 
Mercerizing Assistant 


A new cresol-free mercerizing as- 
sistant, known as Leophen B, has been 
announced by General Dyestuff Corp., 
230 Fifth Ave., New York. This com- 


pound is said to dissolve readily in 
caustic solutions of 48 to 57° Tw., giv- 
ing clear solution from which no 
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separation takes place on _ prolonged 
standing. It is non-poisonous and has 
only a slight tendency to cause froth- 
ing. Leophen B is recommended by 
the manufacturer as an addition to mer- 
cerizing liquors in order to obviate pre- 
vious boiling-out or kier boiling and 
to aid mercerization of highly twisted 
yarns closely woven fabrics which 
boiled out. 


or 
are 


Wage Minima Provisions 
Interpreted 


\ new interpretation by the NRA 
of the wage minima provisions was 
among the July developments in ad- 
ministration of the textile processing 
code. In reply to a request by the 
Code Authority, Division Administra- 
tor R. L. Houston ruled that employ- 
ers in the industry who are engaged 
in more than one type of work shall 
pay employees receiving the minimum 
wages the higher of the two minimum 
scales provided in the code for the tex- 
tile processing industry either in the 
North or South. 

In its question, the Code Authority 
pointed out that clarification was needed 
because of the custom of certain firms 
of processing not only cotton and rayon 
but also other yarns; it was empha- 
sized that the code set a minimum rate 
of 324c. hourly for cotton and rayon 
yarns and 35c. hourly for other 
processing. The Code Authority ex- 
plained that it was difficult to separate 
the hours of employees doing two dif- 


ferent forms of processing and that the 
administering of the minimum wage 
provisions in such cases is difficult if 
not impossible. 

The processing industry’s code au- 
thority announced on July 24 that the 
budget for code administration expenses 
had been cut from $88,520 to $70,262. 

. 


Begins Commercial 
Production of Acetamide 


Commercial production of acetamide 
is announced by Niacet Chemicals 
Corp., Niagara Falls, N. Y. Among 
the textile applications of this com- 
pound are the following: plasticizer 
tor cellulose acetate; dye solvent; hy- 
groscopic agent to keep glue, gelatin, 
cloth, etc., soft and pliant; activator in 
bleaching; penetrating agent. 

. 


Rough on Rats 


Results of an investigation carried 
out at Pennsylvania State College and 
reported at a recent meeting of the 
American Home Economics Association 
show conclusively the need for further 
research before the controversy on lead- 
weighted silk can be settled. An ab- 
stract of the reports by Miss Polly B. 
Kessinger and by Miss Pauline Beery 
Mack, under whose direction Miss Kes- 
singer carried out her investigation, 
follows: 

The study was made to determine the 
effect of the lead-weighting process on 
the durability of silk and the possible 
health hazards involved in the wearing 
of fabrics containing large quantities of 
lead compounds. 

The work showed first that the rate 
of decomposition of lead-weighted silk 
fabrics is much more rapid even than 
tin-weighted fabrics of the same con- 
struction and aged under the same con- 
ditions. Light and perspiration were 
shown to be exceedingly detrimental to 
this type of weighted silk. For ex- 
ample, a lead-weighted silk fabric con- 
taining 68% of mineral weighting 
materials and 32% of silk could be 
crumpled to a powder in the hands 
after but 22 days’ exposure to sunlight 
through window glass. 

It showed further that aged lead- 
weighted silk yielded a large amount 
of water-soluble nitrogen, which is indi- 
cative of the partial hydrolysis into 
soluble break-down products of the pro- 
tein known as fibroin. Simultaneous 
with protein break-down, the lead of the 
weighted silk was also rendered ex- 
tractable by distilled water as a result 
of the ageing of this silk in light, and 
aftertreatment with perspiration. 

Rats were clad in muslin bags lined 
with lead-weighted silk for 1-hr. periods 
every day for 10 weeks. The experi- 
mental animals used were found to be 
unsuitable for obtaining a conclusive 
answer to the question as to whether 
or not lead from lead-weighted silk 
can be absorbed through the skin. How- 
ever, serious irritation of the parts of 
the animal not covered with hair was 
found in all cases in which the animals 
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were dressed in lead-weighted silk, 
and storage of lead in the bones and 
certain organs of the body resulted in 
all cases in which the animals were 
allowed to chew lead-weighted silk. 
One of the experimental animals died. 

Although the absorbability of lead 
from lead-weighted silk through the 
skin has not been determined one way 
or another by this work, the local irri- 
tating effect of the silk has been def- 
initely established. It has also been 
shown that chewing of lead-weighted 
silk causes a deposition in the body, 
this being based both by an X-ray ex- 
amination of the living animal, and by 
an analysis of the animal’s ash. 

The work further calls attention to 
the fact that all published work on 
this subject in which new lead-weighted 
silk has been used should be repeated 
with aged lead-weighted silk, since lead- 
weighted silk ages very rapidly while 
in use, and since the properties of new 
and of aged lead-weighted silk are quite 
different. 


e 
New Dyestuffs 


General Dyestuff Corp., 230 Fifth 
\ve., New York, announces the fol- 
lowing new products: 

Indanthren Scarlet F3G Suprafix and 
Indanthren Printing Brown TM Supra- 
fix, two colors which are particularly 
recommended for printing. Indanthren 
Scarlet F3G Suprafix produces a bright 
yellowish scarlet shade of very good 
fastness to light and excellent fastness 
to washing and chlorine. Indanthren 
Printing Brown TM Suprafix produces 
a full chocolate brown shade of very 
good fastness to light, washing, and 
chlorine. 

Fast Brown Salt RR, which is the 
first brown color salt on the market 
and is chiefly intended for textile print- 
ing; with Naphtol AS-OL it gives full 

| brown shades of adequate fastness 
to light, good fastness to washing, and 
fairly good fastness to chlorine. 

Naphtol AS-LG and Naphtol AS- 
L3G, which in conjunction with Fast 
Scarlet 2G produce clear yellows of 
red and green cast, respectively, of 
very good fastness to light, chlorine, 
and peroxide bleaching; and excellent 
fastness to washing. ; 

Indanthren Yellow GA _ Double 
Paste, a product which corresponds in 
its dyeing and in fastness properties to 
Indanthren Yellow GD double paste, 
but slightly redder and brighter dyes. 


e 
Arnold Print VW orks 
Forms Sales Corp. 


Reorganization of the sales policy of 
the Arnold Print Works by which the 
firm’s commission sales system has been 
discontinued in favor of sales operation 

irough a subsidiary, which will be 
known as the Arnold Sales Corporation, 
vill permit the company to sell direct 

the consuming trade under its own 
ime and its own trademarks. 

The officers and directors of the 
\rnold Sales Corp. follows: Officers— 
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Samuel M. Jones, chairman of the 
board; Leo Bluhm, president and gene- 
ral manager; Hugo Goldberger, vice- 
president and manager in charge of 
styling and converting ; William Penner, 
vice-president and sales manager; Ar- 
thur F. Raidy, treasurer; Irving 
Kleiner, secretary. Directors—Samuel 
M. Jones, Leo Bluhm, Hugo Gold- 
berger, William Penner, Arthur F. 
Raidy, Irving Kleiner, Tracy A. Adams, 
Albert L. Grindy, Bryan T. Adriance. 
It is understood that the formation of 
the Arnold Sales Corp. involves no 
new financing as far as the Arnold Print 
Works is concerned, as the sales unit 
is owned and controlled by the print- 
ing firm. Offices and show rooms of 
the new sales company will be at 80 
Franklin St., New York. 


* 
Industry Briefs 


The Textile Processing Code Authority 
announced in mid-July that out of 137 
code violation cases which have come up 
for action, 92 have been adjusted and 45 
are pending; of the latter 24 are in the 
hands of Compliance Boards. 

Clyde Piece Dye Works, of Paterson, 
N. J., has opened an office at 1450 Broad- 
way, New York, and all sales will be 
handled through that office instead of at 
the plant as formerly. Arthur S. Coen 
is in charge of the office and will be as- 
sisted by E. Earl Carpenter, Wm. J. 
Danziger, and Edwin Watkins. 

A change in the code of the print roller 
engraving industry which would permit 
the code authority to submit a_ budget 
and schedule of contributions for support 
of code administration to the Adminis- 
trator for his approval, has been approved 
by National Recovery Administrator John- 
son. The change makes it a violation of 
the code for any member of the industry 
to contribute except in accordance with 
the schedules approved. 

Application to terminate the code clause 
which exempts members of trades and in- 
dustries from paying for administration of 
a code other than that representing their 
chief line of business, has been filed with 
the NRA by the Code Authority of the 
silk dyeing and printing industry. 


Processing Plant News 


American Printing Co., Fall River, 
Mass., will receive a refund on Federal 
income tax payments for the years 1918, 
1919 and 1929, making a total of $283,000. 

Cretona Print & Dye Works, Clifton, 
N. J., application for appointment of a 
receiver was made July 30 in a Jersey 
City Court by Anthony Da Corte, a 
creditor. 

Munson Dye Works, Jersey City, 
N. J., recently organized, have leased 
building at 330 West Side Ave., totaling 
about 30,000 sq.ft. floor space and will 
occupy at once for new dye and finish- 
ing works. 

Standard Textile Products Co., New 
York, with plants in various locations, 
has had its petition approved for reor- 
ganization under Section 77-B of the 
amended bankruptcy act. Hearing is 
set for Aug. 22. Bond interest is due 
for payment Sept. 1 and the manage- 
ment hopes to get a reduction in the 
interest rate. As of March 31 last com- 
pany’s assets totaled $13,407,924 and 
liabilities (exclusive of capital and sur- 
plus) were $6,822,431. 

Delta Finishing Co., Philadelphia, Pa., 
has let general contract to Leslie E. 
Sender, 1137 Wakeling St., for new one- 
story addition, to be used for storage 
and distributing service, costing over 
$20,000. 

United States Finishing Co., Provi- 
dence, R. I., and the Queen Dyeing Co. 
have been given authority by the United 
States District Court to reorganize in 
accordance with specified plans as a 
means toward qualifying for a $1,400,000 
loan from the R.F.C 

Texas Textile Mills, Dallas, Texas, 
have purchased a new Super-Sanforizing 
range.” A number of these machines are 
already in operation in other plants, 
namely: Hampton Co., Easthampton, 
Mass., attd Lanett Bleachery & Dye 
Works, West Point, Ga. A fourth ma- 
chine is under construction for Great 
Falls Bleachery & Dye Works, Somers- 
worth, N. H. This type of high-produc- 
tion Sanforizing equipment, recently in- 
troduced to the trade, is engineered and 
built by the Textile-Finishing Machin- 
ery Co., Providence, R. I. 
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W. Misenheimer was elected chairman of the 


Master Mechanics Division of the Southern Textile Asso- 
ciation, he said that it would be his aim to encourage freer inter- 


change of opinion among the master mechanics. 


In this pur- 


pose he will have the enthusiastic endorsement of all who have 


the interests of the industry at heart. 


i. Bs 


of men with common interests. 


Lubricating Stokers 


Power-house engineers are frequently 
troubled with excessive breakage of 
parts of automatic stokers that are lu- 
bricated with grease by means of the 
ordinary type of grease cup. Grease 
and coal dust form a combination which 
resists the pressure that can be ex- 
erted by a grease cup, and men have 
been observed using a 24 in. Stilson 
wrench in a vain endeavor to force 
grease into a bearing. 

The successful solution of the prob- 
lem is to replace the grease cups with 
“industrial fittings,” and to use the 
high-pressure, portable, hand compres- 
sor, which is capable of exerting 4,000 
lb. pressure to force the lubricant to 
its proper place. Coal-elevating and 
conveying equipment should be lubri- 
cated in the same manner. In one tex- 
tile power plant, which adopted this 
method, practically all breakage of 
stoker parts stopped immediately, and, 


at the same time, excessive wear of the 
moving elements was eliminated. 
[fea 
@ 


T extile Industry Makes 
Accident Record 


Fine 


The injury record for textile mills 
in 1933 was one of the best in Amer- 
ican industry, aceording to a survey 
conducted by the National Safety Coun- 


cil. The frequency rate was 49% below 
the average rate of 14.56 for all indus- 


ries, and the severity rate 72% below 
the all-industries average. As com- 
pared with 1932, the textile industry 
showed little change in frequency, but 
a 16° reduction in severity. 


In making the survey, the Council 
terms thus: a disabling 
jury arising out of and 


it employment that re 


] 
MASIC 
nyurv is any 


in the course 


ult 1 dea permanent total disabil- 
ty, permanent sastia disability or tem- 
porary disability. Temporary disabilities 

cases where time is lost 
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The break-down of the 


A. by functions insures the attendance, at a given meeting, 
The urge to exchange opinion 
is not only natural but almost irresistible. 
way should be removed.—Editor. 


All obstacles in its 


other than the day or shift on which 
the injury occurred. The injury fre- 
quency rate is the number of disabling 
injuries per 1,000,000 man-hours of 
exposure. The injury severity rate is 
the number of the days lost as the re- 
sult of disabling injuries per 1,000 man- 
hours of exposure. This rate includes 
arbitrary charges for permanent disabil- 
ities and deaths, in accordance with the 
standard scale. 

The following concerns have been 
placed on the Honor Roll for 1934 
for the achievements listed: 

Carpet and Rug Manufacturing— 
Bigelow-Sanford Carpet Co. Lowest 
1933 frequency rate, 7.57. 

Carolina Cotton & Woolen Mills Co. 
The Karstan Mill had the lowest 1933 
severity rate, 0.10. 

Cord and Cordage Manufacturing— 
National Waste Co. The Chicago, IIl., 
plant worked more hours—38,000— 
without a disabling injury than any 
other unit with a perfect 1933 record 
and by this achievement reduced both 
injury rates 100% since 1931. 

Cotton Mills—Goodyear Fabric Corp. 
Lowest 1933 frequency rate among 
large units, 0.63. 

Semis Bros. Bag Co. The Bemis, 
Tenn., mill had the lowest 1933 severity 
rate among large units, 0.02. 

Dixie Mercerizing Co. Lowest 1933 
frequency rate among middle-sized units, 
hal des 

Bemis Bros. Bag Co. The Indian- 
apolis Bleaching Co., a subsidiary, had 
the lowest 1933 severity rate among 
middle-sized units, 0.05. 

Carolina Cotton & Woolen Mills Co. 
[he Rhode Island mill had the best 


{ “Brighter Mills” Movement Is 
on in England 


Weavers wearing green uniforms 
and baskets of flowers decorating the 
mill are the contribution of a 
Clitheroe (Lancashire, England) 
manufacturer to the “Brighter Mills” 
movement, which is current in and 
around Manchester 


——————— SSS 
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1933 injury record among small units 
by working 78,000 man-hours without 
a disabling injury. 


Finishing Mills—Standard Textile 
Products Co. Factory “E,” Clifton, 
N. J., had the lowest 1933 frequency 


rate among middle-sized units, 4.06. 
Factory “D,” Buchanan, N. Y., had the 
lowest 1933 severity rate among mid- 
dle-sized units, 0.04. 

George Frost Co. Lowest 1933 fre- 
quency rate among small units, 2.99; 
also lowest 1933 severity rate, 0.03. 

Silk and Rayon Mills—Waypoyset 
Mfg. Co. Lowest 1933 frequency rate 
among large units, 1.91; also, tied for 
lowest 1933 severity rate, 0.01. 

Old Colony Mfg. Corp. Best 1933 
record among small units, 134,000 man- 
hours without a disabling injury. 

Woolen Mils—Bell Co. Lowest 
1933 frequency rate among large units, 
4.41; also, lowest 1933 severity rate, 
0.07. 

Elmvale Worsted Co. Lowest 1933 
frequency rate among small units, 8.77. 

W. J. Dickey & Sons, Inc. Lowest 
1933 severity rate among small units, 
0.21. 

» 


The Superintendent 
Checks Up 


We have a meeting of the overseers 
once a month or oftener and have found 
it useful to have some plan to check 
various details. On the mechanical end, 
the following points are brought up at 
the meetings : 

1. Have all recommendations been 
complied with since the last meeting ? 

2. Accident reports since last meet- 
ing. 

3. Reports of speeds maintained on 
the various machines, especially front 
rolls and looms. 

4. In what condition are the counter 
and machine belts, floors and fire equip- 
ment? 

Are all motor and light switches 
functioning properly? 

6. Comment on charts showing the 
condition of every line of shafting after 
making the Kinkead test. 

7. Report on all mill 
monthly test. 

8. Master mechanic’s report on steam 
plant, boilers, settings, fire pumps, etc. 

Georce F. Brettz, 
Supt., Selma Cotton Mills. 


e 
The Green and the Gray 


Most textile machinery is green. 
Some of it has recently been repainted 
gray in various mills. Of interest, there- 
fore, is an item in Jndustrial Britain, 
which states, in part: 

“The engineering industry is now 
waking up to the importance of the 
psychological effects of color upon its 
employees. An example of this is the 
painting of new machinery at the Arm- 
strong Siddeley car and aero engine fac- 
tory in Coventry in a quiet, soft shade 
of green instead of the usual black or 
gray. 

“(Green was 


scales after 


chosen because, being the 
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Giant Conveyor Belt built for a lime- 
stone plant by the Manhattan Rubber 
Mfg. Division of Raybestos-Manhat- 
tan, Inc., Passaic, N. J., is nearly a 
quarter of a mile (1291 ft.) long and 
4 ft. wide; 7-ply heavy duck con- 


struction; 16 bales of raw cotton 
were used in making it; it weighs 11 
tons. 


middle color of the spectrum, it is most 
restful to the eye. Men working on a 
green machine would, it was argued, do 
better work.” 

* 


Eliminating Piping 
Waste 


Too often piping systems in textile 
mills receive only indifferent attention. 
It is not strange, therefore, that opera- 
tion of the piping is seldom at its high- 
est level of efficiency; that unseen leaks 
are common; that a _ system well- 
designed for its original use has become 
inadequate because of changed demand; 
and that frozen expansion joints or 
other defects cause serious accidents. 
Under these conditions a thorough in- 
vestigation of the piping system is al- 
most certain to disclose faults which can 
be remedied with resultant economies 
in the operating and maintenance costs 
of the mill. 

The following “check points” for mill 
engineers and master mechanics who 
wish to determine the true condition of 
the piping in their plants, together with 
the suggestions for correcting any weak- 
nesses detected in the system, are ab- 
stracted from a bulletin issued by Crane 
Co., Chicago: 

1. Are anchors and supports fully doing 
their work? 

Check all piping for alignment and pitch. 
Inspect all anchors for evidence of move- 
ment from their original position. Make 
sure pipe is actually riding on roll sup- 
ports. Test hangers to see whether or not 
each is carrying its proportion of load and 
permits necessary movement. 

2. Is piping free from excessive vibra- 
tion? 

Examine pipe covering for evidence of 
cracking. Inspect walls about supporting 
brackets for evidences of vibration cracks. 
Test the line and building structure for 
vibration which cannot be detected by the 
hand 

3. Do lines show visible steam or water 


eaks? 
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Inspect valve stuffing boxes and bonnets 
for tightness. Take up or remake all leak- 
ing gasket joints. Determine the cause of 
all wet spots on the floor or pipe covering. 

4. Have you any leaks under pipe cover- 
ing? 

y excellent way to locate invisible leaks 
is to puncture the cover with a wire, this 
permitting the leakage to escape. Be sure 
to use a strong light in inspecting valves 
located in dark corners. 

5. Are any lines giving continued trouble 
from leaking valves? 

Correction of such conditions may often 
be achieved by rearrangement of anchors, 
or slight changes in the line. Refer to sug- 
gestion on condition of anchors and sup- 
ports and suggestions on vibration, as 
noted, under Check Points 1 and 2. 

6. Have the necessary changes been made 
in your piping to compensate for changes 
in operating conditions? 

Ascertain exactly where and when in- 
creases or decreases have been put into 
effect. Follow these changes through to 
every point affected. 

7. Are any expansion joints frozen? 

Inspect every expansion joint carefully 
to see whether it is binding or cramping. 
Examine the stuffing boxes for leaks. 
Wherever practical, make a permanent cure 
by substituting expansion bends for expan- 
sion joints. 


Uses of 18-8 Chrome- 
Nickel Steel 


The following list of the uses of 18-8 
chrome-nickel steel was compiled by the 
plant engineer of a worsted mill: 

1. Dye-kettle bodies and reels. 

2. Steam and water piping for dye 
kettles and tanks, bleaching tanks, wash- 
ers; €tC. 

3. Stay rods, bolts and 
tanks, washers and kettles. 

4. Bodies and fittings for laundry 
washers that are used as crepe boxes in 
mills. 

5 Pails and dippers 
use: 

6. Valves, pipes and fittings used in 
conveying red oil (oleic acid) used in 
making textile soaps. 

7. Pans, cylinders and fittings for 
the equipment used in applying olive 
oil and emulsions to worsted top in 
gill box machines. 

8. Numerous small parts of machines 
where it is desired to avoid the rust 
formed on iron or steel by moisture, 
or the green product of copper oleate 
formed on brass or copper in the pres- 
ence of fatty acids and soaps. 
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Engineering Mill News 


Belding-Heminway-Corticelli Co., Put- 
nam, Conn., is building a new machine 
shop and an addition to the dye-house, 
as well as rearranging floor space. The 
company’s Eureka plant in Putnam, now 
closed, will be utilized as a stockhouse 
and for shipping. 

Clark Thread Co., Austell, Ga., has 
constructed a community building meas- 
uring 60x100 ft., containing a large 
auditorium, kitchen annex, office and 
cloak rooms, etc. 

Callaway Mills, LaGrange, Ga., are 
completing a modern brick building to 
house a vocational textile school. 

Social Circle (Ga.) Cotton Mills have 
made a complete installation of a new 
R. D. Cole boiler and a Detroit stoker. 

Asheville (N. C.) Cotton Mills an- 
nounce an alteration program that will 
include improvements to the dwellings 
owned by the company and changes to 
the interior of the mills. 

Golden Belt Hosiery Mills, Durham, 
N. C., have installed a heat-extraction 
system, by which means a large supply 
of waste water will be saved in the dye- 
ing division. The work was done dur- 
ing week-ends so as not to interrupt 
operations. 

Brown Hosiery Mill, Hickory, N. C., 
is constructing a new boiler room. 

Sellers Mfg. Co., Saxapahaw, N. C., 
has installed a Detroit stoker, replacing 
hand firing. 

Springs Cotton Mills, Baldwin Unit, 
Chester, S. C., closed down the week of 
June 20 to make changes in the electri- 
cal system to enable the mill to change 
from power furnished by the Duke 
Power Co. to power to be furnished by 
the Eureka Unit of Springs Mills. A 
steam power plant has been completed 
at the Eureka plant which will furnish 
electric power to all three of the Chester 
cotton mills. 

Bemis Cotton Mill, Jackson, Tenn., 
has made a 25% reduction in house rent 
for all Bemis mill employes, effective 
in July. About 400 homes are affected. 

May Hosiery Mills, Inc., Burlington, 
N. C., have awarded contract for a 100,- 
000 gal. water storage tank. 

Paris-Wincey Mills Ltd., Paris, Ont., 
is increasing the boiler capacity in its 
engine room in order to provide for 
greater production. 
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QUOTATIONS 


Prices cover average 


At close 
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August 1, 


qualities unless otherwise 


1934 


stated 





Cotton Goods 


*1933 
*Aug. | *July 2 Aug. | 
PRINT CLOTHS 
27 -in., 64x60, 7.60 4} 4} 5% 
38}-in., 64x60, 5.35 6} 63 7} 
39 -in., 68x72, 4.75 7i 74 83 
39 -in., 72x76, 4.25 8} 8 93 
39 -in., 80x80, 4.00 a 83 10 
BROWN SHEETINGS 
36-in., 56x60, 4.00 73 73 9} 
36-in., 48x48, 5.00 6} 5i 7% 
37-in., 48x48, 4.00 7i 73 83 
MISCELLANEOUS 
Drills, 37-in., 3 yd 93 93 8) 
Denims, 2. 20 154 154 17 
Tickings, 8 oz 18} 18} 18 
Standard prints 73 7} 73 


*Tax included. 


Cotton Waste 


Peeler comber ; Soe 
Peeler strip 12.25 
White spooler (single) 5 7.00 
Linters (Mill Run Average) . 6.00 
Cotton Prices 
Spot Cotton For Month 1933 
at: Aug.1 July2 High Low Aug. | 
New York 13.20 12.10 13.35 12.10 10. 40 
New Orleans. 13.08 12.07 13.22 12.07 10.36 
Liverpool 7.04 6.70 7.20 6.60 6.17 
FLUCTUATIONS OF FUTURES 
Closed For Month Closed Net 
Aug.1 High Low July 2 Change 
Sep 13.05 13.20 12.04 12.04 +1.01 
On 13.12 13.25 12.11 12.11 +0.99 
Nov 13.18 13.22 12.18 12.18 +1.00 
Dec 13.24 13.39 12.26 12.26 +1.02 
Jan 13.28 13.40 12.31 12.31 +1.03 
Marcl 13.39 13.49 12.39 12.39 +1.00 
May 13.47 13.58 12.50 12.50 +1.03 
July 13.52 : 
AVERAGI PRICE JUNE-JULY SHIPMENT 
HARD WESTERN COTTON 
F.o.b. New England 
Middling St. Middling 
| 16.12 17.12 
| 17.12 18.62 
F 18.62 21.12 
Based on October 13.12 
FOREIGN COTTONS 
Alexandria Exchange, Aug. | 
November, Sak 16.10 
\ugust Uppers 12.9% 
Shipment c.i.f. Boston (Tariff not included) 
Medium Sak 27.15 
Medium Uppers 23.60 
(By Anderson, Clayton & Co.) 
dia Rough, Caleutta Camilla 10.75 
Chir lientsir | 12.50 
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Double Carded 2c—4c 


Cotton Yarn (Nominal ) 


(Tax Added) 


CARDED (Average Quality) 


, higher according to quality 


SINGLE SKEINS OF TUBES (Warp Twist) 


4s to 8s 


10s 
12s.. 
16s 


8s-2 
10s-2 
14s-2 
16s-2 


10s 
14s 
16s 


8s- 
10s- 
| 4s- 
1 6s- 


RRR 


&s 
10s 
12s 
14s 
16s 


20s- 
30s- 
40s- 


mmr 


20s 

30s- 
36s- 
40s- 


NRrMMNMNh 


14s 
20s 
28s 
30s 


| 30s-2 


40s-2 


Spec 


Grand XX, 83% 
speci 
Crack XX, 78% 
Extra, Ext 


Best 


$0. 28} Gadus $0.32 
— 24s... .34 
. 293 ia a ) 
. 303 30s. oF 
TWO-PLY SKEINS AND TUBES 
$0.29 20s-2... $0. 323 
. 294 24s-2.. . 343 
. 303 308-2. . 374 
a) | 40s-2. . 434 
SINGLE WARPS 
$0.29} 20s $0. 32} 
. 304 24s . 343 
31 30s . 374 
TWO-PLY WARPS 
$0. 293 20s-2 $0. 33 
. 30 24s-2 35 
31 30s-2 .38 
314 40s-2 ordin . 48 
HOSIERY CONES (Frame Spun) 
$0.29 18s $0. 314 
. 293 20s . 323 
. 30 22s . 33} 
. 304 24s 34} 
31 BI si Fossa sis oo . 353 
COMBED PEELER (Average Quality) 
TWO-PLY—(Knitting Twist) Cones 
$0. 404 50s-2. $0.55 
453 60s-2 .61 
. 504 80s-2 81 
WARPS, SKEINS AND CONES 
rWO-PLY—(Warp Twist) 
$0.41 50s-2 .56 
46 60s-2 .62 
49 70s-2 76 
5 80s-2 82 
SINGLES 
$0. 373 38s. $0.49 
40 40s 50 
44 50s 29 
.45 60s .61 
MERCERIZED CONES (Combed, Ungassed) 
$0.50 60s-2 $0.73 
55 80s-2 1.00 
~ 0 
Raw Silk 
Prices Nominal 
13/15 20/22 
W nr White Yellow 
il Grand, 85% $l. $1.15 $1.1 
ff ‘$3 1.09 
al Crack, 81% - 3 1.10 1.06 
1.17 1.08 1.03 
ra, 73% 1.14 1.05 1.00 | 
Extra, 68% 1.09 ‘ ; 
RAW sILK EXCHANGE 
For Month Net 
Aug. 1 July 2 High Low Change 
1.07 145 1.15 1.07 0.07} 
1.093 1.153 1.153 1.083 —0.06 
1.095 1.16 1.16 1.09 0.06} | 
1.11 1.16} 1. 16} 1. 10} 0.05 
1.113 1.16} 1. 163 1.10 0.05 
1.11 1.16 1.16} ian 0.054 | 
1a ; 
Silk Yarns 


Hosiery 
Hosiery 


60 


tram 5thd 
tram 5thd 


Japan, 85% 


erack XX 78% 


2 spun silk 


RAYON WASTI 


garnetting) 


m—nm 
WN Nh 


$0.17 





W ool 


OHIO, PENNSYLVANIA, ETC. (GREASE) 
Fine delne.. . $0.30 -$0.31 % blood $0.32 -$0. 33 
Fine clthg... .25- .26 3blood... .31- .32 
4 blood...... .30= .31 

TEXAS AND CALIFORNIA (CLEAN) 

Pee ARUN, oc icdacceaevds $0.71 -—$0.73 
California, Northern............... -61- .62 
MONTANA, IDAHO, WYOMING (CLEAN) 
DEIR hs a B ... tah oe en $0.75 -$0.77 
MN NN co nang a pla th la uals Ss as wt 
Fine - fine ‘medium (original bag). . aa ote 
SD MNOMI 22ois on arg 4 aA bk Sob iwi ate & ers 19.0 .66- .68 
PEE isp sin ck hd GMa ets bs HEN KIS 3 oe .55- .57 
EASTERN SCOURED PULLINGS 
A.A.......$0.80 —$0.85 B-Super. . . $0.63 -—$0.65 
A-Super... .75 - .80 C-Super... 55- .60 


CARPET WOOL (Nominal) 


Aleppo (clean) . $0.19 
Sining.. Shea ateee eats .12- .16 


China filling (clean) -l- 15 
Tops sil Noils 
TOPS—BOSTON 
| Fine (64-66s)......... $1.03 -—$1.05 
Half-blood (60-62s). .98 — 1.00 
Aver. } blood (56s). .87 -— .88 
i blood (50s) 80 .81 


NEW YORK TOP FUTURES 


Closed For Month Closed 
Aug. | High Low July 2 

Sept 82.20 88.40 83.50 88. 40 

Oct 82.40 88.60 83.90 88.60 

Oo ree 82.60 88.80 84.20 88. 80 

Dec 82.80 89.00 84.40 89.00 

Jan 83.00 89.20 84.50 89.20 

TOPS —BRADFORD ENG. (Aug. 1) 

Fine (64s) 26d # bid (56s)... 2ld 
} bid. (60s) 25d i bid. (50s) . 15d 
NOILS-—BOSTON 
Fine . $0.51 -—$0. 53 3 bld . $0.44 -$0. 46 
Half bld . 48 50 i bid .40- .43 
Worsted Yarns 
ENGLISH SYSTEM WEAVING 
2-20s 44s $1.05 —$1.10 2-36s 58s...$1.40 —$1.45 
2-30s 46s... 1.15 1.20 2-40s 60s... 1.45 — 1.50 
2-30s mixes 1.50 1.55 2-50s 64s 1.60 - 1.65 
ENGLISH SYSTEM KNITTING 
2-208 44s $1.00 —$1.05 2-20s 60s...$1.25 —$1.30 
2-20s-50s 1.05 1.10 2-20s 64s... 1.30 1.35 
FRENCH SYSTEM 

1-268 64s $1.30 —$1.35 2-40s 64s 

1-30s 64s Zephyrs $1.50 —$1.55 
warp 1.50 1.55 2-508 66s 1.70 1.75 

aie > v : 
Domestic Rayon (Skeins) 
VISCOSE PROCESS 
Fila- Fila- 

Denier ment Price Denier ment Price 
50 14 $1.15 150 24-40 $0.55 
75 30 .90 150 60 . 60 
100 40 a> 300 44 .45 
125 36 .62 


NITRO-CELLU LOSE 
First Qual 


PROCESS 


Denier Denier First Qual. 


75. $0.95 —$1.00 CaO. ck cee ee $0. 60 
100 80 - .85 175 . 60 
ACETATE PROCESS 

Denier Price Denier Price 
45 $1. 20 100 . $0.85 -—$0.90 
S90B..-.ccocckcs 10S ss ee 
75 1.00 150 2° 399 
CUPRAMMONIUM PROCESS (TWISTED) 
Den- Fila- Den- Fila- } 
ier ment Price ier ment Price 
30 24 $1.50 100 75 $0. 80-$0. 90 
75 60 95-$1.05 150 112 .65- .75 
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